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Part 1; Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 


tup: progress of co-operation in INDIA IN 


SOURCES : 

.SN' Ai. Rkports on the Working of Co-operative Societies for tre ^’kah : 

liENGAL. CakntUa : The Bcngxil ScercUriat Book Depot, 

Madras Presidency. Madras ; Government Press, 1914. 

fIombav I’msxdency mci.UDiNG Sind, BomUiy : Government l^ess, 1914. 

10 KMA, Kangoon : Office of the Superintendent Government PiintinK, 19M. 

I NiTEp l^RoviNCES OF AGRA AND Oupii. Allahabad : Government Press, 1914. 

.Assam. Shillong; Assam Secretariat Printing Officx*, 1914. 

CwRG. Mercara: Coorg District Press, 1914. 
rvTFMKNTS SHOWING PROGRESS OR THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA DURING IMF- 
Vfar 1913- 1 4. 

hkss of Co-operation in India in 191 M4. Madras DulUtin. 0} Co operation. Decern- 
1914. pp, 241-258. Triplicanc, Madras 


§ I. GENEKAI. progress: AI.E StXlIKTIES, 


The rapid increase in the number of s(x:ieties. w’hich has from the start 
f- <r;icterised the co-operative movement in India, continued during the 
'trending June 30th, 1914. Agricultural Societies increased from 11,382 
'■ ^ 4 538 ; Non-Agricultural Societies, from 691 to 806; Central Societies 
•' •■i 251 to 329. The laws dealing with co-oix;ration in India have been 
>■ niined, and the official organisation which may be said to have creatcil 
'hole co-operative movement has I>een described in previous articles in 
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tliis BulkHn ( 1 ). and shall here mereh recapitulate briefly 
im|j()rtant jKnnls. 

'Hie act under which the mo\1;ment was started m India w;.> ^ 

" Co <»i>eTative Credit S^Kieties Act, 1904 " which was rej^aled and rc].lace; 
by t!u’ “ Ow)j)eralive SfHjieties Act, 1912. ” Ihe earlier act, as it' ivj 
itnplio, contemplated only the formation of societies for the provis:.-:-.; 
credit, but after a few wears' ex]xfrience it became clear that it W’OiiM -j 
necessary to provide for the recognition of other classes of co-OfKo .tiv 
societies, ■ - for purchase and sale, production and sale, insurance, etc T: 
act n mi tied also to make provision for societies or unions formed w;: 
other societies us rneml>ers. These and other minor consideration' 't 
to the passing of the act of 1912 at present in force. Under ii ;c; 
s«K ietv wliicli has us its object '' the promotion of the economic inter< 'i ; 
its mettifj<-rs in acc<uduiice with co ojierative principles " may be registi rr; 
us a co-o{)erutive society, In the case of a credit society the meniK-r* 
(iirdess the Registrar shall otherwise direct) must reside in the same j'..-,: 
<n village or group of villages, or must be members of the same tr:'.? 

( lass, caste or occu[>alion. Where the majority of the members of a t iiv,; 
MK'iety are agriculturists, liability, unless exemption be granted, mu-t '* 
uidiniited, and where any mernber of a soedety is another regist(rr, 
socittv, liability (always witli the same exception) must be limited 
regi'.tcrcd society may not make loans to ]>ersons other than its own nn::: 
Iku^'. or. with the special or general saention of the Registrar, tootl.i 
registered societies. 

Tile act of 191J, indeed, like the act which it replaced, is designed 
a view to tlie requirements of credit societies; and the other branches 
co-o[K‘ration are, as a matter of fact, still quite undeveloped. Out 'U 
present total of i.'S.h/ i societies, only 345 are non-credit societies. 

Tile act of 1904 provided for the appointment in each province : 
an ortWial Registrar for the carrring out of the provisions of the act itn 
and f(U the general direction and sujrerrision of the co-operative movemcii: 
The Registrar is attached usnan) tn the Revenue Department of the Pk'V 
iiici.d tkivernnu’ut anil draws up an annual report addressed to the C! 
vSecretary of that Department. He has in most cases the services ol -i'- 
Assistant Registrar and lias at his ileiHuidence a considerable staff of auditor: 
iiisjxvtors and clerks. Societies are founded and, in general, the exteiiJ'i"' 
of the movement is promoted liy honorary organisers who are in close toia: 
upon the one hand with the Registrar and liis staff, and upon the other 
with tlie memlx^rs of the societies in their resi>eetive districts, and are 
jvrsons u]Kin whom, in a great measure, the good government of the lot 
societies depends. Thus, thougli the Indian co-operative movement v:;' 
at the start in the nature of a new branch of Government activity unck: 
taken in the interests of the poorer classes of cultivators, and though ii i: 


(1) SiT (he iiiiuitR’rs of the Hitift-iin for December lun ; JLirch, 1913; Miiy •*’); 
OctolxT, 1914 
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and in a very real sense under official guidance and control, it is 
I Very far from being an artificially fostered movernent. Government 
, luliilled three functions: it has given prestige to the ctwrirejjptive mo ve- 
.jU and been a guarantee of its genuineness ; it has saved the movement 
,ni misound and too rapid expansion ; and it has furnished, in the form 
rt p.ivable loans, a small part of the capital required by the stK'ieties, Of 
c-c- three functions the last has probably been the least iinjK>rtant. Gi‘V- 
[umnt loans at the present time amount to only 1.4 ikt cent, of the 
tul capital of the societies. Such a small amount might easily be ol)tained 
iin <nme other source, but the security and prestige of the movement and 
e ^niarantec for its rigid control and aV)le direction could come, in the 
riy wars at least, only from the British (k)vernment in India. 

Although the Registrars have never failed to exercise a rigortms 
jx'r\ ision over the registration of new societies, tlie increase in mimber has 
vcrtheless been astonishingly ra])id. The progress fnnu the year eiub 
c 1 line doth, 1906, to that ending June doth, 1914, is sliown in the follow- 
<i 'I’able : 


Mil l; 1. — pyoj^css ill XiimheroiSocii’lit’-'i. Monhcrshi p iui i U 


I'yO? K/ofc 


Kill I'd 'VM 


, ; r .if SodoUes . 

• NiiiiilH-t <tf Mpm- 

' .! ’.V- rkini; Capital 


S43 




2 , 00 *' 'rtv 


•M-M 


'•,<■73 


i& 4 ,K 8 ri 


8 314,101 403,(18 744,426 

t i i £ & t I t 

ijtt.ooo 294,500 538, mo 827,000 1,358,000 .-.238, cxw 3, M'-'.oot) 


The figures in Table 1 relate to all societies — Agricultural, Non-Agricnl- 
iiral and Central. In Tabic II below are shown certain particulars relating 
) the number of societies of all kinds, thecoraposition of Llieir total capital, 
n l the nature of their disbursements in the year under review’ and in 
previous financial year. 
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Tabi,k II. Absbact: Ali Societies. 




iQJJ-inrj 


I. — NDIIBEII Ol- SOCIETTES, 



Central ...... 


251 

i. 

Son-A^Ticvltural 


<>9i 

■'<y> 

A (tricultural 


II,3fa2 

•*4.5.i5 


Total . , , 

12,324 

*5/': 

11. ~ N'l MBEX OF MkMBERIj. 

573.536 

744.22^ 

III. — Cai*it.\l. 


Hupees 

Rupee 

I/«ins from private fJt'rsons , 

from other Stxietitit . . 

Shire mpilai 

Deixjrtits hy lucmkr^ 

State idtl . , . , , 

Ke'HTvc , . 


T.33.62,788 

1,93,61,345 

86,19,793 

93.54.645 

*1.27.547 

16,08,143 

*.98,35,::- 

2,86,28,lf; 

*,22,99,082 

i.ia,58,Jir 

II.46,«j2. 

34.01,"’'' 


Total ... 

5.34.34.261 

7,7*.70o'"^ 

IV’. — DisaURSEMENTS. 


Kupets 

/tuper‘, 

l)fi.)osits rrpiiid to mem tiers .... 
I^otuis repaid to private persons . 
Uian» retmid to ottier Snrieties 
liOaiis iMiicd to tnembcTS ... 

I/>aa5 tssueil to tdher Societies 

Interest poid on Jonns and deposits . 
DivUJend and bonus jxtid . , 

EsUtblUhinmt and contingencies 

Other hems .... 


97,16,232 

86,39.346 

75,62,011 

2,78,10,688 

1.59.16,285 

22,12,097 

2,23,373 

4.49,177 

28,05,650 

1,1 1,00, 4U3 

i,46,09,8y, 

*.*1,05,7-0 

3.48.30,1:^ 

I,92,64,7 'i- 

33.55.644 
2,97.6' " 

6,84, 7f"' 

50.14, 3.^' 


Total . . . 

7.53.34.859 

10,02,63,31 f 



■ 



^ ^ divided so as to show the numlK 


h; , I*"! we show how the figures in Table II 

distributed by pro%-inces : ' 
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Table III. 

. 1/7 

• 

StH ' idies . 

[ h \ Prorittit \ 

i, 


NumUr 

Number 

Wc.ikiu^: 

Cupit-il 


Province 

ot 

ut 

Oi.st.uiAciuents 


Societies 

Members 





Huf'Cts 


. . . . 



122,16.280 

1,65.05.519 

kiV 

713 

68,677 

05,68.79] 

1 21.19,895 


1,667 

^10,363 

89,21,050 

89.99,144 

r iiiil Orissa . . 

Sly 


22 , 87 , 9 .h» 

30.1 7,582 

,ii Provinces 

2,800 

1.18,005 

I,13,<r2,t>l7 

1 ,I>6,o8,1 5(1 



3.333 

1,00,892 

1,80,44,500 

1 ,.56,96,797 


1 . 35^1 

36.051 

()4,87,o<iS 

92,55,620 

m 1 Provinces . . . 


.^2,2 22 

64,33,668 

i.".L 75,^'24 



I 5,620 

6,81,072 

4,68,596 


■ ■ .0 

2,859 

I. ‘>2, 59.1 

08,250 

t-r . . 

. • 337 

1 1,102 

14.85.855 

21.33.685 

..n . . . 

53 '> 

4«.4 76 

20,58,084 

43 . 37.191 



. . 262 

7.749 

5,80,775 

6,70,292 

Totiil . 

15.673 

7.44. -^^6 

7.71.7^^,584 

io, 02 ,<) 5,509 


The figures here given relate to co-operative societies in all the Ihitisli 
‘Miices except the North-West Frontier lV)vincc and Baluchistan. In 
■ former the movement has so far made but little progress, while in the 
Tv-r the Co-operative Societies Act has not yet been ap])lied. Figures 
• nicluded also for the Native States of ^^ysore and Baroda, 

We are concerned particularly with the fortunes of Agricultural 
cietiesand Central Societies and we shall, therefore, examine s<)niewhal 
flv the progress of these t«v'o classes of societies in the year under review. 


§ 2, AoKicrr/iUk.ti. sociktiK''. 
hi ) (j Cfhe ral Praa re s > . 

of 14,538 Agricultural Societies in British India at the end of the 
rial year 1913-14, only 174 were other than credit societies, lhi> 
= -'i number, according to class of societies, was distributed thus : purchase- 
i purchase and sale I2 ; production 4 ; production and sale 78; insurance 
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inp ; (^ther lorrns of c(>'Oi)eration 1 1. Again, with the exception of o:;ly 
M»cielies, all the Agricultural Societies are based on the princpit 
imlimite<J liability. The small \nllageor neighbourhood credit society 
Mtb>,lance the Raiffeisen rural bank, is therefore the charac-ar:,- 
>/K'iety of the Indian co-ojK-rative movement. 

It is worth noting that in spite of an extraordinarily rapid incrcax 
the number of societies the t>'pical society, if we may judge from thi : v, 
age figures, remains substantially unaltered from year to year. Tin .at 
ages for meml)ership. working capital, loans outstanding and loans gr.i::', 
remain wonderfully constant, which w'oidd seem to indicate that \l 
res|K>nsible for the direction of the movement have already decided wr 
is the most conveniently workable and effective unit. 

We may show in tabular form the more important figures relaline 
Agricultural Societies in the last two financial years. 


Taum: I\d 

Pn>i'rL-^s of .{i^ricidtunil 'Societies. 



1911-13 

‘ 9^3 4 

NuiiiUt <il S<x*ielUs 

*1,382 

'■1 


Aiifinj'iile 

467,378 

5 '-' 

\v(T,iv;f S'ldrlyj . 

41 



Rupres 

Rup^c 

WoTliiufi Capital; 

ARv.'Tfyate ..... 

2,90,18,634 

4,0 

.AvcraRL* (pi-r Sotivty) 

2.549 


I/mns C>tltst;in(iing : 

-VRUnvatc 

2.73.02.043 

3,78.:"^^ 

Avcrayt- (ixt S^xicty) . 

2,398 


Or;intr«l : 

ARRTfgiltt* 

■ . 2,26,66,825 

2,70.4 i-d 

\ von IRC {{X'T Society) . 

1 , 99 * 

T 


{^>] >0iirc<?s ol Capital. 

It is a matter for legitimate congratulation that Government loans 
but an insignificant proportion of the total capital of the Indian co-opera tii 
so^'ieties. In the table below- it will be seen that the loans from Governnier 
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;c relatively from 9.1 per cent^of the working capital in 1910 to 
[v j .> per cent, in the last financial year. To carry these particular 
back a little further, loans from (Government, in igot). formed pi‘i 
It nai, in 1908, no less than 19.5 cent, of the total capital ot the 
riccltural Societies. 

()!i the other hand the Registrars are by no means satisfied with the 
.pation to which the members' own dep<^sits figure in the conijHisition 
ill' total capital. An extract on this connection from the rejiort of the 
^i^tiar in Bengal might be applied to the situation tUrougliout India 
cTaily The Registrar says: '* 1 confess, however, to a senst* of disappoint 
:jt that we have not been able to make a more raj)id progress in 

[ r.Kting members’ deposits. It is true w'e can hardly expect jxople 
o ;oe over head and ears in debt to the money-lenders and who join 
pii-iies with the object of borrowing money to put in substantial ajnouuts 
.bl)osits. But if the members have a projier conceihion of the niean- 
i; aial Utility of de^xisits they should show more inclination to make use 
tluir hanks as a convenient and profitable place for investing their 
vii!g> tlian they have hitherto done. " 

The pro]>ortion in which each source of cajrital has contributed t»i 
f total over a numljer of years is show^l in the following table. 


r\»uK V. - \^ricultnral ^nnel\cs\ Source'^ nj Capital 


Stuiu'c 


.m<l Deposits fiom Noa-MetnlxTS . 
.ovl Deposits from Other Societies 

from Govcinment 

t)'' -its of Members 

• c.ipital 

f-' Fund 

Total . . . 


I'eTCi'ntac^ fif Tot;»t Cnjiit:il 


1910 

i()ji ‘ 

ii>i : 


1 -Jt^ 

1 0.5 

13-7 

10.8 

I 1.2 


42.4 

50.2 

5O.0 

58,2 

0<*.2 

9.t 


4.4 

.3-. -5 : 

2..3 

M‘9 

14.2 

12.4 

10.3 

9.0 

14 I 

*3-3 

12.8 

13.2 

13.2 

3-0 


3/) 


O.t 

:oo 

roo 

100 

loo 

J(M> 


It will be seen that " Other Societies” (for the most part central Societies 
(<ii>iished ad hoc ) furnished more than 60 per cent, of the total w'orking 
i ''^d. This at least shows that the Central Societies have been success- 
^ -I achieving tl^ object for which they were designed ; but there Ls a 
' -•'d impression that the dependence of ^local societies u{xm other 
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societies, however successful the ot^er societies may be, should not U t 
marked . It will be seen, too, that this dependence has so far shown a constij 
tendency to increase, though it by no means follows that the increase 
continue indefinitely. Such capital as exists in the villj^es is for th^' in,., 
part in the hands of money-lenders who at present are passively if -3 
actively hostile to the co-operative societies. Gradually, however, **, 
capital once furnished to the cultivators by the money-lender is Ijti; 
ousted from employmient by the capital of the co-operative credit soeitrt:^ 
and the private lender may find in time that the best investment remainnj 
o|}en Ui him is the placing ot his money on deposit with the local co-ope 
ative society It may be expected, too, that the members of a 
managed credit society will gradually free themselves of debt and iz 
that they have at least a small surplus of income over expenditr- 
which they will be able to deposit with the society. Much of this surp.v 
may. it is true, l)e absorbed by a rising standard of living, and it miis>t > 
remembered, in that case, that the improvement in the ry-ot’s condition:* 
to lx‘ placed to the credit of co-operation and may reasonably be held: 
Ih* more immediately desirable than any accumulation of savings depuii:! 

In the \'ear under revfiew there was a notable increase inthepTOpr>rt; ■ 
l>elwecn the reserve fund and the total capital. The present proport;: 
of just over 0 i>er cent., however, must still be regarded as low: iMortovc: 
it is still the general practice to employ'' the reserve fund as working caj.'iti 
tbnigh the Registrars arc putting pressure upon the societies to invest thtr 
reserves quite apart from tlieir owm operations. In some provinces - 
in Assam and Burma, f<u example — part of the reserve fund is invt ^ti 
outside the societies, being either invested in Government bonds or siin| ; 
placed on deposit with a central bank. 


(i ) Loa>t Operations, 

Jboans are granted to members in some cases without any security othr 
than that offered by tlie borrower’s character and reputation, in oiht 
cases on the ix'rsonal security of fellow members, and in others again t*: 
mortgage — though loans against mortgage of any kind are relatively fc« 
The lending procedure, where the local societies are federated in Unius* 
is thus described by tlie Registrar in Burma : 

“ ^^^len an individual cultivator obtains a loan fromasocietyitisgrar.' 
cd by the committee of the society on the consideration of the value of i;: 
property as security and of Iris industry and character foi honesty. A 
is not debarred from borrouing because he has no valuable property. I’t 
a society requires a loan from the Cential Bank for the use of its member 
it must obtain the consent of the Union of w'hich it is a member. The co: 
sent of the Union (involving a guarantee by all the other societies compr:5< 
in the Union) is granted on consideration of the total value of the prop 
of the members of the borrowing society, of the character of the society b 
]>unctual repayment, good management, and co-operative efficiency. ’I'i 
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pplKaiioa whether for a loan or a ca^ credit, is finally submitted to thi- 
^.g!>trar for sanction, and is sanctioned in consideration of the character 
[ tbo Ctiion and its understanding of co-operati\'e responsibility, and of the 
jjiatter and financial condition of the borrowing society as known to 
[in 'oy liis own inspections and those of his staff. " 

,Sj^)ealdng generally the bulk of the loans are required for three main 
nrpises — for cultivation expenses, for the purchase of plough cattle, 
ad for the repayment of old debt. The proportions required for these 
npises vary from district to district and from year to year, and loans aiv 
quired also for various minor purposes such as the purchase of land, land 
iprovement, house-building, trade and industry, payinenl of rent, 
ainteuance, and marriage and social expenses. 

The year under review was a year of drought with a scarcity of fodder 
many parts of India, and in consequence an unusually large number oi 
ii- loans were loans granted for the purchase of plough cattle to replace 
ilin.ils which had died or which had been sold during the slack season to 
ve expense. The repayment of old debt absorbs a very large ])roj)oit- 
n the loans each year, chiefly because many new societies are cstab 
lied in each year and the repayment of debt to private money-lenders is 
te first object for which the members seek the assistance of the society, 
i Xadras, for example, the amount granted in loans forthe repayment of 
‘bl was Rs. 11,56.712, while the amount granted for the purchase of 
iUlc. the purpose which ranked second in importance, was Rs. 3,03,389. 
i Assam, repayment of prior debt accounted for Rs. 45,943, purchase of 
■ttlc for Rs. 32,919, exjjenses of cultivation for Rs. 22,353. Marriage 
k 1 other social expenses account for a very small (and apparently diminish- 
g; proportion of the total loans, and in some provinces it would seem as 
MO loans were granted to cover expenses for ceremonial occasions. In 
i for instance, the only purposes for wliich loans were granted during 
year, in order of their importance, were payment of debts, mainteiianee, 
m iiase of cattle, cultivation exj)enses, trade, and purchase of land. 

Conditions as to the repayment of loans may be illustrated by quol- 
^ the regulations in force in Burma, which are as follows. Uians for 
l»^i>tence, expenses of cultivation or seed are repayable in full at the next 
irvf St ; loans for cattle, house-building and debts of moderate amount 
<■ repayable either in two or in three annual instalments ; loans for 
lynient of debts of large amount and for the purchase or redemption of 
iid are repayable in three or four annual instalments. All repayments 
•: sialments are due after the principal harvests. 

The rate of interest charged to members for loans varies from 9 */g per 
i;' in Bombay and Madras to as high as 18^4 percent, in Assam. The 
' '"t usual rates may be taken to be between 9 */, and 12 ^ j>er cent. Tlie 
' Ues offer from 6 % to 9 per cent, on deposits, — rates which are not 

iently high to prove attractive to the local capitalists, who generally 
"••r to employ their funds at a better rate on somewhat worse security. 

I'he total amount of the loans granted by Agricultural Societies, in 
’ V • 14, was Rs. 2,70,44,455, an average of Rsj 1,860 per society. ^Vs there 
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are, on an average. 41 members pe(; society it will be seen that the 
kwns must be for relatively small amounts. The total amount of th* loj. 
outstanding on June jolh, 1914, was Rs. S,yS,yb, 6 o;^. 

The total assets of all Agricultural Societies on that date shows .] 
i-xeess over total liabilities of Rs. 15,21,486. 


S XoN-cuKiar Ar^kicuMUkAL societies. 


It has already lx:‘en mentioned that a small number of AgrtcnlU; 
vS<K'ieties 174 in all ■ arc other than credit societies, Out of this rv 
f>er. no less than 122 (64 purchase and sale societies and 59 cattle insiirrir 
siK-ielies) arc in Burma. 


(aj Insurance Societies. 

In addition to the 59 societies of this class in Burma there are e 
Coorg and one in the I'nited ITovinces. The last-mentioned is descnU 
by the Registrar as an exi)erimeutal institution under the control oft: 
Budaun district bank. Two hundred and thirty-one members have 
the society but they are not entitled to any Ijenefits until three years h:'. 
jmssed from the dale of their admission and the society has as yet no Ir.i] 
actions to record. 

The information available with regard to the societies in Burma 
in Coorg is shown in the following table. 


Tahlk \'I, - per at ions of Cattle Insurance Societies. 
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. ^ -- 

■ 81.189 

4,562 468 47 

600 
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In Buima it is proposed to form a central reiusiiraiice society, an ’ 
the year under review application was made to Government for an interv s 
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,i 'Mil upon which the central soci<*ty might (iiaw to meet unexpectedly 
.ivv demands upon it during the first few years of itsexisience. TheGov- 
iisi-nt reply had not been received when the annual rei^rt was prepared, 
•1 ;viuling a decision the formatimu-f new stKieties was chevkod during the 
In tact, betw'een June 30th, 1913, and june joth. 1914, only two 
A oisurance societies were registererl. In the previous twelve months 
i.omber of new societies registeru] was thirty -four. 

The Registrar in Coorg re])ort;i tliat the year under review was ver>- 
;! O iiiirable for cattle as the mortality wascxcejitionally liigh owing to the 
drought, SO that it was considered advisable t(' susjiuul all operations 
iii Ayril to Septemljer, 1914. He is of <j])inion that it is far {on early 
■t to form any conclusions as to the working of o; oj)eralive cattle insur- 
ue. but is inclined to think that the societies w ill pn>ve a success. 


(6) Other Forms of Co-operation. 

Other forms of co-o]>eration are rejmsented in India but, speaking 
-la rally, the success of societirs for purchase and sale, j>rodiietinn, Ue. 
.t- yet problematical. 

Ill Hombay, for instance, tliere are seven societies formerl to sn|)ply 
a ir nieuibcTs with pure seed cither by selecting it from the Icyal on<ps and 
•ling it or by purchasing it from outside, but “lU’ue of these” according 
■ the Registrar - - "‘has yet juoved conspicuously successful.” There 
V M'veral co-o]>eTativc manure stores in the same prnvinci' and two co- 
•'-i.itive dairies have been fornud to supply the ]k)ml)ay market, though 
ilv one of the latter had begun working in 19T4. This dairy began with 
'hare cajntal of Rs. 1,450 and purchased twelve buffaloes and a stock of 
dry utensils. It employs an experienced manager and three assistants. 
‘ the end of the year under review, the streiety was alxuit to raise another 
' ; 000 of capital, and it is pro] )osed to open a retail shop in Ikmibayas 
"’S as the operations of the society liave extended sulTieiently to jnstity 
a li a >tep. 

Two societies for the coHi]X'Tative purcliase of the usual agricultural 
ai i-lks are also working in Bcjmbay and these, with the manure stores just 
rrvd to, seem to be fairly succe ssful. 

In the United Pro\nnces, in addition to the cattle insurance society 
^‘•■idy mentioned, tliere are ten societiesfor production and sale, all engaged 
‘di sale of milk, ^hi (clarifi3d butter) and other dairy products. Co-oper- 
' dairies are supplying their ])ro(lucts to Benares, Allahabad, lAicknow 
1 'dlier towns, and though their ext)enses so far have been relatively 
vy, they give promise of becoming very successful. Their chief rectim- 
• d.ation is that they work in thoroughly sanitary buildings, take every 
dile precaution in handling the milk, and are able to guarantee tliat the 
h’vts they sell are unadulterated. 

In Burma, the O3 production and sale sr^'ictics which were working in 
‘ '• dealt with paddy (rice in the husk), gromidnuts, and other products. 
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They seem to l>e fairly successful. The Supply and Transport Depariintj 
puTL-hased five hundred tons of paddy from seven societies and on. li;; 
purchased i ,426,060 lbs. of groundnuts from a single large societ y of 727 iiu: 
Urs m the Pakokku District — the society having been formed for th. j - 
^><)SC among the members of credit societies. The Registrar notes that 
transaction was well managed by the society and proved satisfacti.rv ; 
lx>th sides. 


§ 4. Ckntrad societies. 

\VV have more than once had cK'casion to note, in previous articlt - 
tliis Hidlclin hnw co-operative credit in India has developed upon sonuio. 
iliilVrent lines in the dilTerent provinces. The essentials for succi-' 
CO u] XT at ion, which resolve thcniscdves upon analysis into the posse 
of certain moral qualities and the practice of some of the elementar\ iv,: 
of husiius.s, arc of course the same in India as in any other country 
the same in one province of India as in any other province. Bui l.-v 
conditions, and undoubtedly to some extent the predilections, andpnj.. 
ices of individual Registrars, have determined very largely^ the stnidi: 
of the co'OjxTative cicdit system in each province. This is most ch..: 
evident with regard to tlie waiy in which local societies are grouped in uni* r 
and with regard to tlie ty])e of central bank and the number of such Imi. 
established in tlie dillerent provinces, 

Burma, for example, has 1,214 Agricultural Societies, and 96 soci. *; 
classed as Central -90 Unions and 6 Central Banks ; the Punjab ic 
J.20I Agricultural S<x‘ictics has but 38 societies classed as Central 
i.S Central Banks and 20 Central Banking Unions; Madras with i.: 
Agricultural Stxdeties has only 8 Central Banks and 8 Unions. 

The three tyties of Central Society distinguished in the Registn. 
rcfiorts are Ccntial BanL^, Central Banking Unions, and Unions. '1 
first tw'o are central credit institutes, while tfic “ Unions” are desii^i’. 
for su[)ervisu>n and control, and their connection with the financiiiij 
local stxielies is limited as a rule to acting in an advisory capacity to Q jU' 
Banks as credit Committees ])assing upon applications from their affiliat 
societies. In a Central Banking Union the idea ot supervision 
control of local societies is prominent, — more prominent than is t 
case, as a rule, in a Central Bank. Banking Unions are usually i*" 
|x>sed principally of member-societies with a small number only 
individuals, while, ordinarily, in a Central Bank, the member.^^ - 
individuals. 

The number and constitution of Central Societies by provinces is sb<" 
in the following table. 
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Tabije V^II. — CeiUral Societies : {by ProvitUrCs), 
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Out of 329 Central Societies only 9 (and tlicse all in one province) an* 
li' r than credit societies. These societies are described as" A;;riciiltnral 
■'■"US " and are all in the Central Provinces. They are nccnpie<l for the 
‘ 't l>art with the production of pure cotton seed or wilhthcco-o]K‘rative 
^inini^ of the cotton grow^n by tlicir nienibers. 

The Unions of credit societies are associations formed for the niiilual 
K'civision and control of local societies and for mutual guarantee. In 
•:ma, every agricultural credit society is required to join a UnH)ti as soon 
' 'U more societies have been formed conveniently near to one another, 
’a the result that there arc 90 Unions in tlie province out of a total 
1-9 in the whole of British India, The General Meeting of a Burma 
at which at least two-thirds of the constituent societies must be 
■' "ented, fixes the limit of the borrowing jjowers of each society. The 
n<i collect a small rate of from 3 annas to 12 annas, ]>er cent from each 
' 'd*. and this is their sole source of funds. Some of the I .’nions combine 
■ uiploy paid inspectors, the number of such insiiectors in Burma being 

Siq>ervising and controlling Unions seem to be a somewhat unstable 
■ of organisation. In some cases, where the delegates of the s^xriet^es 
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are capable and eaergetic, the tctMto fe> becodife ft?@eijlral Bankbi 

Union, finandng local societies direcUy, Where the lepremtatives of 
societies are neither capable n«- energetic the Usaon a daugej 

rather than a siicguard, and its most probable fate is cbmpalsory dis. 
solution at the instance of the Regi^ar, As a Umon has only a small 
income available it is not in a position toen^loy fespectpis of a In^ order 
of ability, so that where there is a strong. ^ntr 4 Bank there is a tendency 
to ignore the inspections carried out by the Umon and to proceed to 
independent examinations of the affairs of local societies. It cannot yet 
he said that the precise form or the precise functions of these so-called 
supervising Unions have been determined. Experiments are still being made 
in most of the provinces, and it may be anticipated that for some time to 
come the supervising Union will be the variable factor in the Indiaa 
co-operative system. 

In Table VIII below we give the leading figures relating to the transao 
tions of Central Societies during the year imder review, and to their financial 
situation on J une 30th, 1914. The figures are taken from ‘ ‘ Statement IV” 
of the official returns, a statement which is prepared each year for the in- 
formation of the International Institute of Agriculture. We give at tb 
same time the corresponding figures for the previous financial year, 
ending June 30th, 1913. 
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* THE ^KOGSS^ 


The total "Working capital of tlie Central Societies was Rs, 2^90,37,180 
ihich giw an tfvers^ per sodaty of*Rs. 88,258 as against Rs, 77,750 in 
he prevkrtB year. Tli$ total amount of the loans granted during the year 
gee Table VH!) iras Rs. 1,52,63,869, an average of Rs. 46,394 pa: society, 
rhich is appreciably tower than the previous year's averse of Rs. 60,8x2. 
4stly, the total loans outstanding o^ June 30th, 1914, amounted to 
is. 1,82,20,387, an aver^ per society Rs. 55,381 as against Rs. 72,631 
11 June 30th, 1913. 


« 

* a 

In this article we have not dealt with the Non-Agriciiltural Societies — 
those da^d under the earlier Act as " Urban ” Societies — except in 
50 far as the figures relating to th^ societies are included in the tables 

ii§i. 

The work of the Non^A^cultural Societies will be made the sirb ject of 
i short article m an early number of the 
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SOURCES : 

SOCIETA DEOLI AGRICOLTORI ITALIAN'I : Relazione del presidente l’anno 1914, letfc 
dal vice-presidente on. sen. G. Frascara all'Asseablea dei sod il 24 mareo 1915. {Itaim 
Farmers' iiociety ; President's Report for 1914, read by the Viu President, Hon. Senate. 
G. Frascara at the Members' General Meeting of March 24/A., BdkUino della Societi 
degli Agricoltori Italiani, Rome, no. 6, March 3i.st., 1915. 

Bollettino della societA degu agricoltori ITALIAN! {Bulletin of the Italian Farmn 
* Society), Rome, nos. 7-9. April i5th.-May 15th., 1915. 


The Soaeta degli Agricoltori Italiani is in the habit of holding even- 
year at Rome a scries of meetings of farmers for the purpose of considering 
the most urgent problems of agricultural technique and economics and 
passing resolutions and issuing recommendations. This year, the meetings 
were held from the 24th. to the 30th. of March and, as usual, began with tbe 
general meeting of members of the society, at which the vice president. 
Senator Frascara, read a report on the work done in 1914. As we desire to 
inform our readers in regard to the most important subjects dealt with, we 
think it advisable first to give a glance at the work of the association in 
the year. 


§ I. Work of the Italian farmers’ society in 1914. 

The report of the Society for the year 1914 shows first the really en- 
couraging increase in the number of members, 1,492 at the end of 1911.. 
2,100 m 1913, 3,300 in 1913 and 3,610 at the end of 1914. 

It then states that it is the intention of the society to revive those 
regwnal agricultural shows, that proved so efficacious for the progress of 
ta lan agriculture and have now for some time been discontinued, the 
(jovemment Itself abandoning the system. These important exhibitions of 
national agncultural work, region by region, adds the report, must be re- 
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Commenced, so as to revive the competitions that left in the provinces 
fconcemed the deep impress of mosif valuable lessons, 
r In 1914, the society organised numerous agricultural congresses and 
tneetings, especially the congresses of Rome and Florence last April. At 
the former, the following were among the subjects dealt with : the Action of 
the vS-ociety in relation to the Renewal of Treaties of Commerce ; Excessive 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture ; Co-operation and 
Agricultural Credit in South Italy and vSardinia ; Agricultural Arbitration 
Boards ; Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Work etc. 

And the Florence Congress, held under the auspices of the local Agric- 
ultural Comizio, examined the questions of Insurance against Accidents 
in Agricultural Work, Adulteration of Wine and the Results obtained 
from the American Vines in Italy. 

Many of these discussions lerl to the necessity of approaching the 
Government or other organisations to induce them to consider the desires 
expressed at the meetings. 

Other smaller meetings were also held in difierent parts of Italy accord- 
ing to the circumstances and requirements of the moment. 

The society further organised interesting lectures and agricultural 
excursions, and prize competitions, awarding medals, and strove in this 
pray to stimulate local enterprise. For this latter purpose, the institution 
of Constth was found specially helpful. These consuls are local repre- 
sentatives of the Society, who co-operate in the various provinces to promote 
the aims of the society, assisting it in all its enterprises and researches. 
There were 649 consuls and 54 chief consuls at the end of 1914. 

To carry out its complex work, the society has formed itself into 
thirteen sections 1 Section I. Agricultural Instructiou and Sciences 
ipplied to Agriculture ; Section II. Cultivation of Grain, Cultivation 
)f other Herbaceous Plants, Cultivation of Meadows, Manures and 
Seeds ; Section III. General livestock Improvement ; Section III bis. 
Horse Improvement ; Section IV. Sylviculture and Forest Industries ; 
Section V. Viticulture and Winemaking, Alcohol ; Section VI. Cultiv- 
ition of Olives and Oil Mills ; Section VII. Cultivation of Silkworms 
md Mulberry Trees ; Beekeeping, Pisciculture, Poultry Improvement ; 
Section VIII. Cultivation of Fruit, Horticulture and Gardening; Section IX' 
Agricultural Machinery, Buildings, Farm Improvements and Irrigation ; 
Section X. Plant Diseases ; Section XI. Conditions of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Qasses, at Home and Abroad, Agricultural Contracts, Agri- 
cultural lycgislation, Agricultural Credit and Co-operation ; vSection XIT. 
Trade in Agricultural Produce and the Produce of Livestock Improvement, 
Transport and Customs Tariffs ; Section XIII. Women's Work. 

The work done by some of these sections in 1914 was very remarkable. 
Section II concerned itself specially with the sugar crisis ; Section V stud- 
ied the problem of the crisis in wine making ; Section XI occupied itself 
■^ith civic uses, and section XIT with the commercial treaties. 

The work of the Horse Improvement and Women's Work sections was 
special importance. The first of these attended to the compilation of 
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studbooks, the second to farmwo men's education, schccls of dcniesti 
economy, colleges for women, and famwo men's dubs and also pro mo ted; 
course of lectures. Some members presented useful ccmmunicatioiis a 
congresses on the excessive employment of women and children in agne 
ulture, small rural industries and the organisation of dcrbeatic industrie 
in small agricultural centres. 

Among the studies of economic problems that absorbed a great dea 
of the attention of the Association last year, we must mention tlmse on tb 
sugar crisis, the winemaking crisis, the fall in price of Hvestcck, the rene^^a 
of the treaties of commerce, the citrus fruits and grain questions etc. 

Among the many undertakings of the Society, we must mention tb 
Mostra delk Nov^td Agtarie, (E^thibition cf Novdties in Agriculture), in 
augurated in Rome last April. The object of this ESfhibition Was to she; 
the latest improvements in the direction of agricultural machinery and teeb 
nique and to spread the knowledge ot them among the farmers. 

The technical, commercial and legal advisory office worked active!’ 
during the year. Nor was the work of the laboratory for chemical anelys 
is, connected with the society, less important. There were made in it quit 
796 analyses of water, manure, agricultural produce etc. 

Numerous and valuable publications, published by the Society, wei: 
also distributed in large numbers among the members. 


§ 2. Subjects discussed at the forty fifth congress 

OF the ITALIAN FARMERS* SOCIETY. 


At the important congress seme of the chief problems cf agri- 
cultural economics were discussed and interesting lectures were delivered 
aud cominunications in legard to the most various matters made ; we shal 
give a short account cf these various departments of the work cf the 
congress. 

The first matter dealt with was the Crisis in Winemaking. Prof. E. Vo- 
glmo read a report on the matter, first cf all observing that the principal 
cause of the periodical crises in this industry must be sought in the great 
variations m the production cf vines. 

• evil consequences of thisirregular prcduction, head- 

vi.^s, that the system of cultivating vines akme be abandened, and fiuit 
and chve trees etc be planted in the vineyards and, wherever possible, 
herbaceous plants between the rews of vines, at suitable distances. 

^ present ej of the repcit held that the difficulties of the viticultur- 
krLTr impediments to consumption especially in 

excessive duty on wine raises the price and limits 
aiid also by adulteraticn, on account cf which he urged 
^ ^ ^ service for preventing fraud, provided with adequate 

means, m connection with the wine making associations. ^ 
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He then expressed the desire that the exportation of grapes and wine 
liigbt be facilitated and nrged the sdbiety to persevere in its efiorts to 
iicourage the consnmption of fresh grapes and raisins. He considered 
liat itidiistries for the utilisation of grape products for the preparation ol 
,o(i should be encouraged and after mentioning the prejudices and bad 
{rsterns of making and keeping wine still largely prevalent in country 
istricts, he expressed the hope that the itinerant agriailtural lectureships 
i the viticUltural regions may obtain the funds necessary for engaging a 
nne expert, whose duties would correspond with those of the ” inspectors 
f cellars ”, empbyed in many European states. 

He closed Ms report with the suction that the Government should 
ive every facilitation to works of irrigation in the plateaux planted with 
ines. 

Another urgent matter dealt with by the Congress, of capital import- 
nee, however, for the national economy, was that of the Crisis in the 
Hlk Industry in its relation to Agriculture. Everybody knows what the 
tresent conditions of this industry are in Italy. We shall therefore only 
nention that the Italian Farmers' Society, being greatly alarmed at the 
risis, and keenly desirous to contribute to reduce its effects, decided to 
arry on, among its own members and the agricultural orgarlsations of all 
he regions in which silk is produced, active propaganda in favour of such 
n organisation as would allow the silkgrowers to adopt, as widely as poss- 
ble, the practice of desiccating and preserving the cocoons, in the mean- 
inie instructing the Presidential Bureau to study all the measures that 
night facilitate the adoption of this practice by the producers (i). 

After this subject was exhausted, the Congress passed on to a third 
if ncj less importance than the foregoing : Aspects and Data of the Italian 
forestry Prohhtn. Prof. A. Serpieri, Manager of the Superior Royal For- 
estry Institute of Florence, was charged to deal with the matter ; he 
hewed the great difficulties by which thedirectactionof theStateishamp- 
rred, in respect to the regulation of mountain basins and the extension 
)f the State Forest Domains. He expressed his hope that the long expected 


(1) Tn this field much might be obtained by means of co-operation among the silkgrowers. 
[p It.Tly there arc a certain number of co-oper<Uive cocoon d^siccaiittg societies, A typical 
ixainpic is afforded by the Silkgrowers' Society of the Province of Cremona, splendidly supplied 
!filh ovens aiid very large warehouses of nu.>deni type for the preservation of the produce. 
This Society has also made provision, by agreement w'itJi the Cremona Co-opt rati ve People’s 
flunk, for the supply of advances tt> silkgrowers on deposit of cocoons. 

Another example of collective cocoon desiccation Is .afforded by the silkgrowers of Samo 
Sukmo), who have recently formed a co-operative society for the purpose. They intend to 
'ullivate about 500 ounces of grain, which will give 35,000 kg. of cocoons. The Society propos* 
^ erecting ovens in the most suitable centres, instituting collective warehouses, lending on 
as Well as purchasing collectively the grain and the necessary requisites for sencul- 
iurc and selling the members’ produce either collectively or for the private account of ea^. 
An'xc'Nio Sansone has snppUed a valuable guide for the organisation such co-operativc 
in his bcx>k : GU essiccaioi cooperutivi da bozzoU : Casale Moiiferrato, Cassone, 1903- 
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completion of the new Italian forestry legislation will allow of an extensive 
co-operation between the local organisations and private persons, as viell 
in the reafforestation of hare slopes, as in the improvement of pasture lands 
and the good arrangement of the water supply for the land to be soW 
The learned lecturer was energetically applauded. 

Then came Signorina Helga Ohlsen’s interesting communication on 
Small Industries in the Italian Rural Districts, ^Prom a careful examinatioE 
of the replies obtained to a schedule of questions sent out by the society in 
regard to the systematic organisation of domestic industry in the small 
rural centres, she draw the following conclusions ; 

(1) That the districts where it is most necessary to found, revive or 
organise small rural industries are those of South Italy and lyatium, k- 
cause they are most deficient in capital and energy, and to a large extent 
labour under systems of agriculture that give the workmen least profit; 

(2) that, however, the other parts of the Peninsula, north of Iv?.tmiii,' 
must not on these grounds l>e neglected, since the special conditions of some 
localities, in spite of the general high level of agriculture and of mann- 
facture on a large scale, seem to indicate the desirability of an increased 01 
a better organisation of industrial labour and wages. 

(3) th^lt on the 5 )retem of distribution of the farms and dwellings wE 
dei^nd the application of one or other of the two principal classes into 
which small rural industry is divided, that strictly agricultural being ap* 
pUcable where the peasants live in houses scattered over the country, and 
that we shall more particulary call domestic being so where the rural popul- 
ation is crowded together in small centres. 

(4} that the indications of industrial industries properly so called ait 
everywhere very rare, and that consequently there is more need of creating 
than of reviving them, espx^cially as it does not always appear advisable 

to revive -a dying industry. 

Xhe meeting therefore proposed the appointment of a commissioB 
to study the means t.o arrive at the desired organization of small industrial 
in the Italian country districts. 


Another matter that aroused great interest was that of Poultry 
provement in Italy, reported on by Signor C. Trpssi. 

After enumerating the wious operations of scientific poultry improWi 
ment, he briefly described the conditions favourable for practical industiiiS 
equipment. He lamented^ the want of poultry improvement schools in 
Italy ; the ignorarce prevailing in regard to the subject iu the cotmtry 
the matenal impossibility, from a commercial point of view for the sakd 
the produce to be made at the most suitable moment, 
a + * ^ (flailed exa mi nation c f the statistics ot pro duction an d export- 

compared poultry improvement in Italy and in the 
United States where it has been possible to obtain 288 eggs per hen of thei 
le a an ^d. In Italy, the average yield *is not go eggs and in th^ 
most adduced European countries it is 160. Now, even if this latter 
cannot be exceeded, it is calculated that the value of the Italian yitid » 
fowls and eggs could be 500,000,000 frs. a year. 
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He then considered what had been done in Denmark for this indostry, 
here, while 30 years ago eggs were iin^rted to the amount of 30,00^,000 
5., in 1910 they were exported to the amount of 44,000,000 frs. Italy, 
)wever, with a poptdation sixteen times as large, only exported in the 
^me year to the amount of 54,000,000 frs. 

He then concluded by showing that it was the absolute duty of the 
ithorities to make provision for this industry so important at once from 
le point of view of economics and of the food supply. And he proposed 
le foundation of an Italian Poultry Improvers" Society, to provide what 
as wanting. (l) 

The discussion was closed with a resolution expressing the hope that 
le Government, in accordance with assurances given and the draft bill 
ready studied, may start an experimental poultry improvement farm. 
II the proposal of Signori Ranieri Pini a vote was passed that private in- 
viduals should be urged to promote poultry improvement by the found- 
ion of associations for the purpose. 

Count M. di I^rassineto dealt with the Present State of Cultivation by 
mm of Machine Motors. He first of all indicated the causes that induced 
le British manufacturers to study the means for such cultivation, and 
entioned that the first experiments of the kind were made in England 
1835. 

Tlieu dealing with the application of machine ploughs, he carefully 
lalysed the causes of agricultural, mechanic and economic character that 
ive a considerable influence on cultivation by means of machine motors, 
aling that this system of cultivation, where possible, will be of great ad- 
intage to agriculture, opening new fields for it. Without delajdng over 
iiY special case, he illustrated his .subject by a very interesting series of 
imelight views, passing in review all the machines now existing, from the 
leavy Fowler to the light driving plough, giving a precise idea of each. He 
enninated with statistics showing the ecoiiomic gain to be derived from 
he use of machine motors in agriculture and hoping that it may soon be 
^tended to the whole of Italy. The Hon. Signor Zaccagnino proposed the 


(i) Such a Society was indeed founded in Rome last May under the, title otSocietd Avicola 
'lizionals. According to its Rules, its object is the encouragement of the production of fann> 
produce and trade in poultry, eggs and generally in the above mentioned produce. The 
■ulcs also enumerate the means by which the Society proposes to attain its object. In this 
Diincction, we mtLst mention that it intends to promote the foundation of societies for the 
improvement and selection of poultry, whether with a view to the production of eggs 
•■p<3ultty for food or with a view to breeding, and the supply of food for poultry and suitable 
'snt for poultry improvement and the collective sale in Italy and abroad of poultry and the 
produce of poultry improvement. Finally, the new organization aims at uniting in a 
^^<-'>'ozione avicola nazio>talc, with headquarters also at Rome, the various Poultry Improvers’, 
3hbit Breeders* and P^eon Fanciers’ Societies etc. now existing or to be founded in Italy, 
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foundation for the purpose of many co-opetaiive soctefc for purchase J 
agricultural machinery (i) ^ ... 1 

As in previous years, the Congress dk)sed with an eicursion in the Aga 
Romano, visiting the farm Torre del PadigHone (3,384 ha.), with the kndj 
able object of enforcing the theoretical conclusions of the Congress ^ 
means of practical demonstrations. 


2. MISCEIvIvAKEOUS INFORMATION. 


I. Rural banks and agricultural co-operative soaETiEs oi 

COLLECTIVE TITLE EXISTING IN ITALY AT THE END OF I914. — The Fcit 
razione Nazionale delle Casse Rurali, with headquarters at Rome, k' 
recently published a list (2) of the rural banks in the Kingdom on Decemk 
31st., 1914. Their total number at that date was 2,279 distributed as 
follows ; 


(j) \ typical example of co-operative societies fo3 the collective use of agricuittiE 
machinery' in Italy is afforded by the Consonio macchine agrarii di Ravenna. It has been workiifi 
for four years, ploughing, threshing and ensiling. It has performed the following maxirai® 
of work : threshing, 75,000 quintals, ensiling of hay and straw, 183,000 qls., ploughing i,05d1ii 
T he gross receipts from aU its work increased as follows : 1911, frs. 214,986 ; 1912, frs. 781314' 
frs. 97,262 ; 1914, frs. 105,716. The good results of these years, together with a 
capital raised in 1913 to frs. 196,000 and temporary engagements utkIpt the form of 
counting erf bills of exchange, made the following investments possible ; purchase of machijs 
(about 70) 383,000 frs.; premises, 70,000 frs. ; equipment of workshop and storehouse 37,500 fc 
without reducing the nccessaiy working capital. With regard to the importance of 
cooperaUve societies, see the recent pubUcation of the Federazwne Italiana dei Coinofi 
A gran: I consorri per Taso in comune delle macchine agricole. Piacenza, ChioHni, 1915. 

(aj See Co-operagione Rurale, organ of the National Federation of Italian Rural 
Rome, no. 3, March 31st,, 1915. 
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North Italy: 


Voiietia ..... 461 

Eniilift ..... 306 

I/)inbardy. ... 253 

Piedmont .... 179 

Liguria ..... 18 

Total .... 1,217 

Soidh Italy : 

Abrusszi and Molise 95 

Campania (i) . . 76 

Calabria 46 

Apulia ..... 27 

Basilicata .... ro 

Total .... 254 


CefUral Italy: 


Latium to8 

Tuscany 79 

Marche 72 

Umbria ..... 20 

Total .... 279 

Insular Italy: 

Sicily 360 

Sardinia 169 

Total ... 529 


Among the provinces with the largest number of banks are Cagliari 
[128) (2), Rome {108), Verona (107), Bologna (88), Palermo (88), Girgenti 
[79), Padua (74), Bergamo (73), Cuneo (72), Treviso {71). 

: The number of the rural banks in Italy, as shown by the statistics 
if the National Federation, has increased from year to year ; there were, 
ti fact, 1,763 in 1910, 1,853 1911. 2,033 in 1912, 2,122 in 1913 and 2,279 

n 1914. 


2. Co-operative societies eegaeey RECoomsED ok june 30TH., 
^914. — The Annuario Statistico Italiano (Italian Statistical Yearbook) (3). 
published by the Departnjent of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 

(i) There has recently been founded a Ecderation of the .Agricultural Banks of the 
Province of Salerno, with the principal object of promoting collective purchase and sale 
imong these agricultural banks and facilitating the keeping of their books for them, by 
giving them the assistance of a spedal office. 

(?) In Sardinia and more especially in the province of Cagliari, the number of rural banka 
rapidly increaswl, especially owing to the efficacious propi^nda started by the Oristano 
(tinerant Lectureship of Agriculture and continued with the assistance of the Fed^ratiom 
Mlp cooperative t muiue agraiie sarde and with the support of the Cagliari Ademprivile Bank, 
*s branches of which the rural banks work. In 1914 in this province 32 new banks were founded, 
rod there are now altogether 130 there. Recently in connection with the above mentioned 
P’etieratLon an Itinerant Lectureship of Co-operation and Agricultural Mutuality for Sardinia 
I'lstituted for the ^)ecial purpose of giving unity of direction to the co-operative move- 
Seiif the region. 

Annuario Statistico Italiano, second series. Vol. III? Year 1913, 
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advises us that the legally constitjited co-operative societies, exclusive 
those the principal object of which is credit business, in Italy, on 


30th., 1914 were 7,429, as follows : 

Co-operative Distributive Societies 2,255 

I^abour 1,758 

, , Agricultural and Wine nia.kiii g Societies i ,242 

,, Industrial Production Societies . . . 831 

,, House Building „ ... 677 

,, Insurance ,, ... 151 

,, Food Industry ,, . ^ . 125 

,, Fishermen’s ,, ... 94 

Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies 20 

Total ..... 7,429 


These 7,429 societies are divided in the Yearbook, as follows, accoidinj 
to Regions : 


Emilia 

1,667 

Campania .... 

259 

Tombardy. . , . 

E334 

Marche 

238 

Tuscany 

773 

Umbria 

1^5 

Venetia 

633 

Calabria 

102 

Piedmont . ... 

586 

Abnizzi and Molise 

80 

Latium 

468 

Sardinia 

44 

Sicily 

385 

Basilicata .... 

27 

lyiguria 

368 

Colony of Eritrea. . 

I 

Apulia 

289 




* 

* * 

3. The federazione siciliama delle go-operative ” of girgenti 
IN 1914. ^ As api)ears from the report of its general secretary (i), tii 
Regional Federation made considerable progress also in 1914. The feder 
ated bodies, mostly agricultural banks, increased, indeed, in the year fici 
52 to 56 ; the total number of members increased from 10,653 
The deposits in these institutes amounted on December 31st., 1914 H 
763,730 and their assets to 2,849,179 frs. The following data relatii! 
to some of the afiihated societies will also be found to have their interest 


(j) See : Co-af)erai%onf. Agricola in Sicilia nel 1914. Federazione SicUiana delle Coop<rdi» 
jlirgenti, 1915. 
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The Cass* agraria popolare di R^vanusa discounted agricultural bills 
jr its members in the course of the year to the total amount of 256,795 frs. 
nd Tcdiscounted bills with the Bank of Sicily for 213,345 frs.; further, it 
jscoimted ordinary bills for 50,346 frs. ; increased its sales of superphos- 
hites from 2,584 quintals to 4,630 quintals (ij ; its assets from 156,503 
:5. to 268,405 frs. ; its share capital from 9,010 frs, to 13,585 frs.; and its 
escrve fund from 3,127 frs. to 4,908 frs. At the same time the members 
tcreased from 443 to 521. 

The number of members of the Cassa agraria sociale di Aragona, which, 
in December 31st., 1913 was 372, with total private assets of 1,768,855 frs., 
in December 31st., 1914 was 420, with assets of 2,024, 355 frs. The sales 
if superphosphates made by it had increased in the same period from 1,480 
0 2,630 quintals. 

The members of the Socieid anonima cooperativa agricola di Noto 
ncreased from 279 to 304, its share capital from 29,862 frs. to 33,428 frs. 
nd the sales of manure and seeds in 1914 amounted to 18,654 frs. 

The number of members of the Cassa agraria sociale di CanicaUl in- 
reased from 216 to 315 and the general business done from 17,088 frs. to 
2,203 frs. 

The Ca$sa agraria sociale di Camastra in 1914 leased about 150 ha., 
nd increased its total business from 32,488 frs. to 40,998 frs. 

The share capital of the Cassa agraria comunale di Grotte increased from 
1,768 frs. to 7,344 frs. and the reserve fund from 1,677^3. to 2,365 frs., 
ts Bottega sociale di generi di consumo (Collective Warehouses of Articles 
31 Consumption) increased the assets of the Bank on December 31st., 1914 
•y 6,853 fr. 

Finally, the assets of the Cassa agraria sociale di Licata increased from 
;,84 t frs. to 12,233 frs.; its members from 140 to 179, and its total business 
rom 5,070 frs. to 17,917 frs. 

The above Federation, while dedicating itself especially to agricul- 
ural co-operation has not failed to give its attention also to other forms of 
o-opcrative organisation. Thus, in the field of Co-operative t^abour, it 
as started the co-operative society, “ L’Awenire delLavoro” [Future of 
.abour), with head quarters at Girgenti, which, founded in 1913, established 
position firmly last year, competed in the first competitions for con- 
racts and was assigned contracts for works for a total amount of 17,500 frs. 

In the field of co-operative distribution, in addition to the communal 
gricultural bank of Grotte with its Bottega Sociale alluded to above, the 


(0 As observed in the above report, the collective purchase of manure and farm requisites 
' net only a benefit for the individual members of the affiliated co-operative societies through 
fair price and the certainty of the good quality of the articles, but also constitutes a saving, 
nd provides them substantially with the only means of any importance they have for pa>dng 
^eir working expenses. On the other hand, those societies that restrict themselves to 
gricultural credit business, do not always make enov^li profit out of it to pay their working 
’fpenses and many of their balance sheets are dosed with a loss, only due to the excess of the 
iiditure over the revenue. 
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Federation has amongst its affiliated. societies, the coH)perative society, “U 
Beneficenza" of Campobello di lyicata, reconstitut ed in 1913, which sho\J 
on its balance sheet on Dscember 31st., 1914 : credits, subventions anj 
goods, 3,602 frs.; assets, 5,233 frs.; share capital 1,793 fis., profit, 250^ 
Other federated societies occupy themselves with the sale of articles of foQ^j 
to their members and farmers generally. Thus the co-operative agiii 
cultural consortium of Aidone, began this work in 1910 and its collecti^t 
warehouse does an annual business of about 20,000 frs, . . 

Noteworthy also was the work done by the Azienda-Concimi (Manuit 
Business) in connection with the Federation, as it tiold goods and agricul- 
tural machinery for a total sum of 246,199 frs. 


4. First results of the agricultural credit bank in Tuscwy. 
— In October, 1913, a large group of Tuscan farmers, convinced “ thattb 
special economic function of agricultural credit, its natural incompatibility 
with every kind of banking sx>ecul?.tion and the forms and guarantee 
required by it, demands the constitution of an Institute to make the buj 
ness its speciality”, founded an agricultural bank at Florence under tk 
form of a limited liability co-operative society for the following purpose: 

(а) to make advances to members to enable them to provide thei 
farms with live and dead stock ; 

(б) to purchase agricultural machinery, implements, seed, manure 
anticryptogamic materiil and whatever else may be needed for agricul 
tural purposes ; 

(0) to grant credits on crops and on the produce of farms, stored in tk 
farmers’ own cellars and storehouses, 

{(i) to discount bills passed to members on account of or in full pay- 
ment of the produce of their farms. 

In respect to the first working year of the Bank we are now. in a poj 
tkm to c.omTnunicate the following particulars* (i) : 

Founded, first of all, on October loth., 1913, with 32 members, 
shares and 6,000 frs. capital, it had on December 31st., 1914, 29O membei?, 
a capital of 54,100 frs. and a reserve fund of 1,460 frs., formed by 
of entratice fees. 

The subscribers of the capital, in accordance with the constituW 
of the Bank, belong almost all to the agricultural class, and are proprietor 
of large, average sized and small farms, tenants and labourers ; there are alf 
amongst them agricultural associations, consorzi and comizi and some 
portant banking institutions, such as the Monte dei Paschi di Siena etc. 


(i) See the report of the Board of Management in “ Agricoltura Toscana ”, Florence, no. r 
^Aptil 15th,, 1915, 
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The Bank b^ab. business in F^ruary, 1914, with tWo departibents, 

' for deposits and loans on bills, for short, tenns. 

The arilount df the deposits is rather small (16,131 frs. on Becember 
3i5t., 1914), btit yet it is satisfactory in con^deration of the institute bemg 
only just founded. Oh the Other hand, the loans represent a considerable 
sum. There were, indeed, presented to the Bank for discount, bills for an 
amount of 227,264.85 frs, and bills for 199,354.85 were accepted and the 
others for 27,910 refused acceptance. 

The Wlls accepted were presented by lai^e landownets to the amount 
of 26,367 frs.; by owners of small and medium sized farms to that of 
142,737.23 fiS.; by tenant farmers and metayers to that of 8,650 frs.; by rural 
agents to that of 9,135 frs.; by agricultural associations to that of 9,075 frs,; 
and by rural tradesmen and industrials to that of 3,390.60 frs. 

As regards their object, the credits granted may be classified as follows ; 
discount of bills of members passed for credits for agricultural purposes, 
54,962.85 frs. ; loans for purchase of livestock, 71,917 frs. ; for purchase of 
manure, 34,500 frs. ; loans for purchase of sulphur and sulphate of copper, 
14,900 frs. ; loans for agricultural implements, 10,500 frs. ; for building 
farm houses, 3,500 frs.; loans to agricultural associations, 9,075 frs. 

The applica;tions varied from a minimum of 150 frs, to a maximum of 
15,000 frs.; but the average amount granted was about 2,000 frs. The 
rate of interest was fixed at 6 %. The profits amounted to 2,865 

These first results, therefore, augur very well for the future of the Bank. 


* 

* ♦ 

5. Important amendment of the rudes op ,the itaeun pederation 

OF AGRICULTURAL CONSORZI AND ITS WORE IN I9I4. — The rulcS of the 
Italian Federation of Agricultural Consorzi, the most important co-oper- 
ative organization in Italy were amended in two special meetings at Pia- 
cenza, ohFelMuary 15th. ,and October i8th., 1914 (i), for the advantage of 
the federated associations and the national agriculture. We reproduce 
in full article 3 of the Rules (2), defining the object and the new duties 
of the Federation, It runs as follows : 

“ The object of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortium 
is to assure the greatest development for agriculture in Italy and its 
cfdonies and the greatest possible increase of prosperity for the agric- 
nttural classes. To attain this end, it proposes principally : 

(i) to promote the formation of new agricultural consorzi, to con- 
tribute to the extension of the work of those already existing and give 

(1) See Italia RMrale^ organ of the Italian Eederation Agricultural Conaond, Piacenza 

520, Mardi 1914 and no, 524, December 28th., 1914, 

(2) See Stitato ddla Federazione Italiana dd Cmtsord ^rari, SodetA ahonima cooperativa 
^ i-apitale illimitato con sede in Piacenza. Piacenza. Ti^. E. Chiolini, 1915. 
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those consorzi or oUier institutes wertog as such unity of aption and 

of aim; ^ ^ i 

(2) to produce, purchase and sell for account of and in the interest of 
members, goods, produce, implements, machinery, live and dead stock and 
all farm requisites and sell to non-members, but only in the cases expressly 
authorized by the Board of Management; 

(3) to lend or lease machinery and implements ; 

(4) to obtain the information and the means to enable the agricul. 

tural classes to profit by the best markets and obtain specially favourable 
tarifis for them; ' _ 

(5) to favour the equipment of experimental farms in the interest 
of agriculture ; 

(6) to act as simple intermediary between members and third 
parties, when necessary standing security or giving credit to members for the 
purchase of their farm requisites or the sale of their produce. 

When the Board of Management considers it advisable, the Federation 
may also constitute associations together with the federated societies, 
which shall elect representatives. 

The new rules further lay it down that the Federation may become 3 
member of national and foreign societies of kindred aim, especially soci- 
eties for production and trade in farm requisites, manure, machinery, im- 
plements etc. 

The work of the Federation in 1914 (i) may be summarised as follows ; 
goods sold 13,106,724 frs.: machinery 2,590,545 frs, altogether 15,697,269 
frs. The assets on December 31st., 1914, amounted to 274,355 frs. 


6. RestjIiTs of a nationai^ prize competition among co-operative 
FISHERMEN^ s SOCIETIES. ~ In 1912 the Minister of Agriculture, Industry' 
and Commerce opened an important prize competition for the co-operative 
fishing societies and similar associations, of which we now know the re 
suits (2). These co-operative societies are regulated in Italy by law no. 378 
of July II th., 1904, which aims at uniting the sea fishermen in five large 
syndicates to represent collectively the co-operative societies and associ- 
ations in the several regions. There are already in Italy some fishermen's 
syndicates, the work of which is greatly beneficial to the class, namely, 
the Adriatic Syndicate, the Sicilian Syndicate, the Diguro-Sardinian (3} 

(i) See in this wmnection lUslia Rwale, Oi^n of the Federation, Fiacenaa, No. 527. March 
i8th., 1915. 

(z) Sec the Report of the Committee of Judges for this Competition in the Bollettino 
MinisUro di Agricoliura, IndMstria c ComtMfdo. Scries A. March 13th,, 1915, On June 30th . 
1914, there were 94 co-operative fishing societies legally constituted in Italy. 

(3) In October, 1914 the Federazione Nationale dei Sindacati Pescherecci (National Fedcr- 
atiom of Ftehennen’s Syndicates) was formed for the national representation ofaeafishicf 
societies, organized under a co-operative form, with the intention of dealing collectively 
matters general interest for the syndicates and the several sea fishing societies representf'i 
in tiem, 
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indicate etc. Their object is to w(^k wisely and effectually for the 
Iganisation and improvement of the fishing industry in Italy, The law , 
lerefore, grants each syndicate for the first year a subvention that may 
nount to 30,000 frs. (50,000 frs. in the case of the Adriatic Syndicate), 
id afterwards an annual amount of 10,000 frs. These funds must serve ; 

{a) to promote and assist mutual societies for the insurance of 
jhennen and the instruments of their labour ; 
ip) to organize supervision over fishing ; 

(c) to extend the area of the fisheries, providing new and better means 
■ transport and of preservation of the produce ; 

(i) to facilitate fishing and the most remunerative sale of the 
:oduce of the societies and to assist them in increasing the production of 
.e fisheries by difiusing a knowledge of the best means of catching, rear- 
g, treating and selling fish ; 

[e) to fadlitate for the societies the purchase of the plant and im- 
ements necessary for the industry ; 

(/) to enable the syndicates to act as representatives and inter- 
lediaries for the societies to assist them in obtainii^ credits on pledge from 
le popular credit banks and other credit institutes etc. 

In virtue of the above law, various prize competitions have already 
een opened for the co-operative societies under consideration. The last 
as that of 1912, above mentioned, to which 58 societies were admitted, 
ad 15 were awarded prizes. The prizes were divided into three classes, 
t 5,000 frs., 4,000 frs. and 3,000 frs. 

The first dass prizes were awarded to the Society of Camogli (Genova), 
for the high degree of industrial development attained ’ ’ , that of Molfetta, 
deserving of the highest consideration on account of the perfect and harmon- 
•us blending of capital and labour, the considerable development of 
s co-operative action and the remarkable impulse it has given to the fish- 
ig industry, ” that of Porto San Giorgio (AscoliPiceno), as having succeeded 
I transforming the local fisheries into a " really great industry, taking 
Ivantage of all possible technical improvements, providing warehouses 
ell supphed with implemei^ts and articles of food and equipping a fishing 
cet of its own'*, and lastly that of San Benedetto delTronto, which, 
n account of the way it is organised and works, the means it has been able 
) provide itself with (warehouses for implements and food supplies ; fish- 
ig fleet etc.), having really advanced the fishing industry and discovered 
ew fields of action, deserves; as the Committee of Judges decided, to be 
cld in the highest consideration. 

The second class prizes (4,000 frs.) were assigned to the Society of 
5 tintino (Sassari), which has given a considerable impulse to co-operation 
organised the collective sale of fish and lobsters, the principal produce 
d these fisheries, thus securing real benefits for the fishermen ; that of 
•oli (Genoa), which, for the aims it sets before itself (the subsidising of 
^fil and incapable members, the widows and orphans of members, the 
Promotion and subsidising of co-operative societies for production and 
listributiou among members), which have beon paitly attained and tljb 
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admirable manner in which it is ol^anised and works, is worthy ol 
comium and that of Spadafora San Martino (Messina), which has attaiuej 
a “very important development conferring real benefits on the fislu® 
classes of these coasts . Its work is above all apparent in the col 5 
ive fishing and collective and direct sale offish, in the management of Mart 
houses for articles of food and other goods and in mutual assistance. 

Finally, the third class prizes {3,000 frs.) were assigned to : the Society 
of Ischia (Naples) deserving of praise “ above all for the scientific develoji 
ment of fishing with lights, carried on collectively, to the no small impro\> 
raent of the conditions of the fishermen and contributing at the same tin* 
to the industrial development of the fisheries”, that of Torre del Fan 
(M^ina) which, “ with very small means, but a wise organisation ant 
praiseworthy persistency, has, by collective fishing, and sale offish andth 
management of a warehouse for articles of food and mutual assistance 
rendered real benefits to the fishermen that of Mazzara del Vallo {Trapani; 
worthy of note above all for the work it has done for the improvement i 
the conditions of the fishermen both economic (by means of warehousg 
for implements and articles of food) and moral (by means of its school h 
the illiterateaud its library), the protection of their interests and measma 
of thrift for their benefit ; the co-operative society of Sciacca (Giigenti: 
which provides in a praiseworthy way for the improvement of the condition! 
of the fishermen of that coast, for mutual assistance nad the supervisicj 
of the fisheries ; the limited liability co-operative society of Adcona, tin 
only one in Italy which uses steamboats for fishing ; the society of Chioggii 
(Venice), wMch has the sole object of promoting thrift among the fishermet 
registered with it, who pay a small contribution to an old age, sickness m 
accident fund ; and the co-operative society of Termini Iraerese (Paleraici 
worthy of special consideration for its action in solving the problem of tin 
sale of prodacc, protecting the fishermen against exorbitant speculatoR 
as well as for having instituted a warehouse for sale and a dyewoik- 
for dyeing nets. 

Subsi^^ were also distributed to other societies by way of encoui' 
agement, m amounts varying from 300 frs, tot2,5oo frs. 
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I. Considerable increase in the number of federations of 

1 (-OPERATIVE credit SOCIETIES- — In an article entitled, “ Federations 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Russia in 1913 ”, which was published 
the number of this " Bulletin ” for November, 1914, we have already 
own that one of the principal obstacles to the scientific and natural de^ 
lopment of the Federations of Co-operative Credit Societies in Russia was 
b be found in the complication and the delays of the administrative pro- 
bdure in relation to their legalisation. After mention of some simplific- 
tions introduced in 1911, we added that the Government, on the one hand, 
lid the societies themselves, on the other, were both studying how to 
olve the problem of legalisation in a still more satisfactory manner, and 
tated that the day was not far off when the Russian laws in regard to the 
federations of co-operative societies would be such as to permit of an 
icrease of these Federations as remarkable as that shown in the same 
rticle as having taken place in the department of independent co-operative 
:>cieties. 

The continuation of the great European war has prevented the real- 
Jation of this hope. With their attention engrossed by serious questions 
f other character, neither the Government nor the societies have had 
he leisure to come to an dnderstanding on the subject of co-operative 
?gis1ation, and the new law on the subject is now as before still only a 
Toject. 

This, however, does not mean that the Government has completely 
eased to interest itself in the matter. Quite the contrary. More convinced 
han ever of the usefulness of the Federations in view of the consider- 
ble services rendered to the country, from the earliest months of the 
2.r, by the independent co-operative credit societies and above all 
y their federal organisations, the Council of Ministers, in its session of 
Urch 3ist. (April 13th.), approved the rules of 17 new Federations of 
^-<’perative Credit Societies in the following provinces, towns and villages : 

(i) The Federation of Bessarabia, the site of the headquarters of 
bicli is not yet fixed, to serve for the whole province of that name. 
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{2) The Federation of Podolsk, for the province of the same 
with headquarters at Vinnitsa. 

(3) The Federation of Ryazan, for the province of the same naun 
with headquarters at Ryazan. 

(4) The Federation of Birsk, for the district of the same name (Pj. 
vince of Ufa). 

(5) The Federation of Sterlitamak, for the district of the same nam 
(Province of Ufa). 

(6) The Federation of Ufa, for the district and province of pfa. 

(7) The Federation of Berezowo, for the district of Nikolayev oftla 
Province of vSamara. 

(8) The Federation of Melekess, for the district of Stavropol intlj 
Province of Samara. 

(9) The Federation of Perejaslaw, for the district of the same namei; 
the province of Poltava, 

(10) The 2"'*- Federation of the Don, for the district of Novo die 
kask in the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

(11) The Federation of Romno, for certain regions of the Proving 
of Poltava. 

(12) The Federation of Nikolayev, for part of the Province of Khersoi, 

(13) The Federation of Kinel Cherkasy, for certain regions of the Pro 
vince of Samara. 

(14) The Federation of Tsaritsyn, for part of the provinces of Sail 
tov and Astrakhan. 

(15) The Federation of the Southern Don, for the districts of Rostoi 
and Taganrog in the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

(16) The Federation of the Northern Don, for certain districts of tb 
territory of the Don Cossacks. 

{17) The Federation of the Donetz, for the district of the same naini 
in the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

The rules presented for approval by these 17 new Federations am 
actually approved by the Council of Ministers are all in conformity witl 
the model rules of the year 1911, the advantages of which we pointed on 
in the above mentioned article in our Bulletin of last November j excep' 
that the Ryazan Federation asked for a modification of three of the pan 
graphs of the model rules. The alteration requested was considered? 
logical and reasonable that the Council of Ministers of its own accord 
authorized its adoption by all the other Federations. 

Finally, in the same session of March 3rst, the Council of Minister 
authonzed two Federations, that of ‘Dlagadamoje, founded in 1906, am 
^at of Yekaterinburg, founded in 1905, to adopt the model rules of 1911 
Both made application years ago for this authorisation, the importance 0 
which we have already fully shown (article in Bulletin for Novembei 
^9^4) i it enables them at last to borrow, accept deposits and lend t* 
the societies belonging to the Federation. 

To understand the full importance of the decision of the Council « 
^Iinisters, it will be enough for us to remember that while there were 14, 
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independeat cO-operative credit societies in Russia in November last year 
there were only 14 Federations of saich societies. Therefore, the deaee of 
31st. March last, has authorized an increase of these associations to more 
thtin twice their number, as well as the suppression of the last vestige of the 
antiquated rules, the restrictive provisions of which, depriving the federal 
associations of every reason for their existence, suffice to explain the 
extraordinarily little progress of these co-operative associations, notwith- 
standing their utility. 


* 

* * 

2. Work of the Moscow peopi^e's bank in the year 1914. — 
The Moscow People’s Bank, the origin, organisation and aims of which 
we dealt with in one of the earlier numbers of this Bulletin (i), has just 
published the report of its third working year, which is particularly in- 
teresting as showing the influence of the war on the principal central 
credit institute of the Russian co-operative societies. 

From a financial point of view the outlook for the year 1914 appeared 
most encouraging. The world s market was calm and firm, discount 
showed a tendency to fall, and the banks of issue possessed absolutely suf- 
ficient bullion reserve. During the early months of the year the situation 
only improved, and everything seemed to promise a most profitable season, 
when the outbreak of the great European war unexpectedly changed the 
whole situation. 

As regards the banks, the first effect of the crisis was a rise as general as 
sudden in the discount rate. At the Bank of England, for example, it rose 
from 3 to 4 % on the 30th. July, and the next day to 8 % and at last 
on August 13th. reached the maximum of 10 %, which fortunately could 
be soon afterwards reduced. A similar, phenomenon was to be observed 
almost ever3mhere. On July 30th., the Bank of France raised the rate of 
discount from 3 54 Vo to 4 54 % 1 two days later it was raised to 6 %. 
In Russia, finally, the Imperial Bank raised its rate from 5 % % to 
6 Vi % on July 30th. * / 

This last change naturally afiected all the private institutes credited 
by the Imperial Bank, and, consequently, also the Moscow People's Bank. 
In certain cases these institutes were obliged to raise their rate of discount 
to the absolutely prohibitive rate of 10 %, exclusive of commission. 

Simultaneously there was a panic among the depositors. According 
to the returns of the Imperial Bank, 198,000,000 rubles of various kinds 
of deposits were withdrawn during the first thirteen days of the crisis, and 
on October ist. (Russian style) the total amount of deposits withdrawn was 
356.800,000 roubles; or almost, 1,000,000,000 francs. 


(i) See Bufletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, for October, 1912, pp. 75 et seqq 
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As far as the Moscow People's Bank was specially pon^erned, the de- 
posits withdrawn in the first three days of the crisis amounted to 288,000 
roubles, and the panic continued up to Au^t 2jid. , with a total withdrawal 
01520,761 roubles of savings deposits and deposits in (mrrent account. If, 
under these circumstances, the Bank succeeded in keying open, it was due 
to the providential intervention of the Imperial Bank of Russia, which, on 
July 23rd., opened for it a credit of 200,000 roubles, increased later to 
800,000 roubles. 

From August 2nd. a progressive improvement began in the 
economic position of the Moscow People’s Bank. Deposits again 
flowed in, slowly and prudently at first, then in larger and larger quantity. 
In August they were only 11,000 roubles, in September they were already 
386,000, In October they again decreased, it is true, to 279,000 roubles, 
but increased again in November to 384,000 and finally in December they 
reached the immense figure of 637,000 roubles. Thanks to these deposits, 
which not only completely made up for the withdrawals at the beginnirg of 
the crisis and in the months that followed, but even gave a surplus 
of more than 1,000,000 roubles, the Bank found itself in a position to con- 
tinue its operations in quite an ordinary way, even lowering its rate of dis- 
count (which it had had to raise to 6 Va %)> before 

the war began. 

Altogether, in spite of all the difficulties due to the absolutely except- 
ional circumstances of the moment, the Moscow People's Bank succeeded 
in maintaining its economic position firmly and in closing its accounts for 
the year 1914 with a net profit of 100,783.34 roubles out of a gross 
revenue of 521,304.03 roubles exceeding that for the year 1913 by 265,277.17 
roubles. 

Some general figures will show even better the remarkable increase 
in the business of the Bank during this year, in spite of its being beset with 
difficulties of every kind. 

At the beginning of the working year the amounts held by the Bank 
were shown as 4,303,531.06 roubles; on December 31st., on the other band, 
they amounted 8,430,610.18 roubles, distributed as follows : amounts de- 
rived from private institutions and private individuals 5,000734,11 roubles, 
from co-operative associations, 3,429,776.07 roubles. 

The total business of the bank increased in quite the same proportion. 
In fact from 56,000,168.74 roubles in 1913 it increased in 1914 to 
100,221,080.64 roubles. 

With regard to the various items of the accounts, the lar^t debits 
were the deposits in current account, the balance from which on 
January ist,, 1915 amounted to the total sum of 3,854,325.20 roubles, as 
against 2,262.925.94 roubles on the 1st. of January of the preceding year 

This large increase in the amount of deposits enabled the Bank to in- 
crease its credit business. In 1914, it was able to open to the various co- 
operative organizations various credits amounting in all to 11,541,574 
roubles, while, in 1913, it was only able to do so for a smaller amount oi 
4,175,224 roubles. In comparison with the previous year, the amount of 
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basiuess tran^ctious between the Bank audits correspondents among 
. co-operative associations increased«by 10,957,961 roubles, reaching a 
al of 32,803,307 roubles. The collections also increased quite as satis- 
torilv, reaching the figure never before attained of 3,264 amounts making 
;otal of 923.584-88 roubles. 

Finally, the business of the special Department of the Bank for 
rchase on commission, for the account of the co-operative organisations, 
agricultural maehinery, implements or other farm requisites, has in- 
ased in the most satisfactory manner, showing a total business done 
1,124,285.85 roubles or 576,893.26 roubles more than in 1913. 

This consolidation of its general economic position has allowed the 
nkto join with all the other banks of Moscow limited by shares in sub- 
ibiug the great National loan at 5 %, undertaking for its part to place 
ads for a total amount of 1,400,000 roubles. 

Altogether, far from ruining ox enfeebling the newly started central 
;dit institute of the Russian co-operative societies, the terrible economic 
sis, occasioned by the great European war, has, on the contrary, enabled 
i Bank to show itself clearly as a financial institute deserving of every 
afidence, and proof against any trial. 


3. Government subventions to smaee credit institutions. — It 
just a year since we published in this Bulletin a table Rowing the total 
lount of subsidies granted under form of loans on favourable conditions 
the Russian Government to the various small credit institutions since 
eir definite organization up to May ist., 1914 {^)- 
From that table we see that at that date there were in Russia al- 
^ether 18,789 credit institutions for small credit (2) namely : 

9,900 coperative credit societies of Russian system (KpeAHTHua Tosa- 
piimecTBa) (3}. 

3,586 co-operative credit societies of Schulze-Delitzsch system (CcyAo- 
CGcperaTeni>Hua icaccu), 

200 “zemstvo’’ banks for small credit, 

5,090 loan and saving banks of the rural communes, and lastly, 

12 unions or federations of small credit institutions. 


(1) See the Note etitlecl ''Material Support afforded by the Russian Government to the 
>puliir Credit Institutions ** in the number of this Bulletin for August, 1914, PP- 44-46. 

(2) The credit institutions of Finland are not included in this total, nor are they 
Iten into consideration in the present note. 

(0) As regards the difference between the co operative credit societies of Russian system 
those of the Schultze-Delitzsch system, see the article " Co-operation in Russia " by S 
3 rwl;ievsky, in the number of this Bulletin for January, 191+. 
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On May ist., 1914, these 18,789 institutions had received in all fromij 
Government 258,854,100 roubles (^88,551,906 francs), of* which 45,430,^ 
roubles under form of long term loans, to make up the capital of 
various institutions and 213,423,400 roubles as short term loans. In^ 
year May 1st., 1913-May 1st., 1914 the net increase in the above amomj 
had been : long term loans 8,168,800 roubles, short term loans 63,416^25 
roubles; altogether 71,585,000 roubles or 190,416,100 frs. 

From the statistics published regularly in the weekly review oit| 
Department of Small Credit Business (B^cTHuirb nejiKaro KpenuTa), it 
evident that the action, as remarkable as it is beneficent, of the Sta 
in behalf of the small credit institutions has scarcely diminished in ^ 
of the great European war. 

In fact, on May ist. of the present year, the total amount placed i 
the disposal of the small credit institutions by the State reached the ii 
mense figure of 322,604,600 roubles or 858,128,236 frs. distributed! 
follows : 

Short term loans : 269,518,100 roubles, 59,415,000 roubles being grant! 
specially for loans on pledge of grain. 

Long term loans (for the initial capital of banks) : 53,086,500 roulilt 
of which 6,743,100 roubles were supplied by the Imperial Bank of Rusa 
whilst 43>9^3j6oo roubles were fumisbed by the State savings ban! 
and 2,429,800 roubles by the Department of Small Credit Business. 

The distribution of these loans among the different classy of sm 
credit institutions, the amount granted to each class, of institution on Ms 
1st., 1914 and May ist., 1915^ fbc increases in the amounts so granted: 
the course^ of the same period, and, finally, the increase in the number ofti 
small credit institutions in the year, are seen in the following table, drai 
up on the model of that published by us last year so as to facilitate coi 
parison. 
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Thus, as we see from the table, the total number of small credit instit- 
utions, on May ist., 1915 was 20,10^ or 1,317 more than in the preceding 
year. The increase is observable in every class of small credit institution, 
except in that of the loan and saving banks of the rural communes, the 
number of which, on the contrary decreased by no. The principal reason 
for this decrease is to be sought in the unfortunate organization and 
antiquated rules of these banks, evidently destined to be superseded by 
the far more modern and adaptable co-operative institutions properly 
so called. 

Compared with the increase in the previous year {2,100 new societies), 
that of the year May ist., 1914-May ist., 1915 shows a falling off, a dimin- 
ution of the general advance. This, which is shown by all the statistics, 
is due in the first place to the fact that in many regions co-operative credit 
has already attained a development quite sufficient for local needs. Let 
us observe that there is at the present moment to be noted among the 
Russian co-operative societies a very marked tendency to rally to the existing 
organisations, rather than to found new ones. A diminished increase in 
the number of the co-operative societies thus in no way implies a dimin- 
ished increase in the number of members (l). 

It is true that as far as co-operative credit is especially concerned, the 
difficulties placed by the authorities in the way of the foundation of feder- 
ations of these associations have considerably impeded their natural 
development (2). These difficulties are now happily surmounted. The Gov- 
ernment has just authorized the constitution of seventeen new federations 
of small credit institutions, thus, at one stroke, raising the number oi 
these organisations to more than double what it was before (3), and a 
glance at the figures given for the “unions'' in our table shows that 
comparatively the largest increase in the subsidies granted to the various 
classes of small credit institutions is precisely that affecting the credit 
granted to the federations. Let us add that at this moment sixty new 
federations are awaiting the approval of their rules from' day to day (4). 

In any case, it is certain the war has had nothing to do with this 
slight reduction in the numerical increase of the Russian small credit 
institutions. 

The total amount granted by the Governm^t for small credit in th( 
year May ist., T9i4-May ist., 1915, was, as our table shows, 63,750,5of 
roubles or 169,576,330 frs. Comparing this with the amount grante( 


(1) Unfortunately we do not possess the necessary elements — detailed statistics of tlie 
number of the members of the co-operative societies — to prove the truth of our assertion by 
means of figures. 

(2) Cfr. the article "Federations of Co-operative Credit Societies in 'Rufwifi in 1913” 
in the Number of this Bulletin for November, 1914. 

(3) See § r of these notes. 

(4) Seetheartide " Poen. KpeAHXHoil Koonepaniii ” (Progress of Co-operative credit) 
by M. Ilinisky in the number of the " KoonepaTHBHaa aSnsHb (Co-operative I 4 £e). for 

xMay, 1915. 
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In the preceding year {7i,5S5»C'00 roubtes) we observe a decrease of 3,834,500 
roubles. This decrease, corresponding with the diminution we have just 
observed in the numerical increase of the institutions, is also absolutely 
independent of the circumstances of the moment. It is solely due to the 
fact that the small credit institutions have had no need for larger subsidies. 
The proof of this is that, on March ist., of this year, the amount of credits 
open to these institutions at the Imperial Bank of Russia and the Govern- 
ment savings banks was 286,151,000 roubles, whilst the sums actually 
borrowed by the institutions to which it was open amounted only to 
137,882,000 roubles or less than half what was available for them (i). 

To sum up, we see that, in spite of the present war, the Russian 
Government has been able to continue its subventions to the small credit 
institutions in thfe same degree as in previous years. There has been no ap- 
preciable limitation of its action in this respect. On the contrary, the assist- 
ince given has far exceeded, as we have just seen, the requirements of 
the institutions. 


(1) See the artidc of M. lUnisky referred to above. 
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Farms and co-operative societies. — Our official correspondent 
has sent us the following note : — 

The last livestock census taken in July, 1914, has supplied interesting 
information in regard to the part taken by farms in various co-operative 
undertakings. 

The principal results of this enquiry are shown in the following table 
compared with those obtained for 1909. 


Number of Farms associated in tbe work of 

1914 

1909 

Co-operative Dairies 

154,175 

154,602 

Dairies Worked in Common 

12.130 

12.536 

Co-operative Slaughterhouses 

111,428 

86,510 

Co-operative Societies for Exportation of 
Livestock 

8,316 

8,303 

Co-operative Societies for Sale of Eggs . 

' 41,757 

48 172 

’ ' Horse Improvement Societies 

19,104 

23,191 

" Livestock " ” 

17.740 

27.777 

Pig 

4.663 

6,824 

Sheep ” ” 

315 

883 

Control Societies 

15,824 

12,572 


The number of farms associated in theworkoftheco-o^«r(?iwe(i<zfri^5,2 
in that of those dairies worked in common, seems not increasing. The number 
of cows in 19x4, was almost the same as in 1909. This is probably due to afl 
'?^rease in the sale of milk in towns and perhaps also in part to increased 
exportation. 
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Oil the other hand, the number of members of co-operative 
ghterhouses increased considerably between 1909 and 1914 ; in fact, 
a about 86,000 it has increased to more than iii ,000. It is true that also 
number of pigs has increased during the same period from 188,000 to 
000, but this increase is proportionally less considerable than that of 
’members of the co-operative slaughterhouses. In 1909, 46 % only of 
total number of p^s belonged to members of co-operative slaughter- 
ses; in I9i4> the proportion had increased to about 53 %. 

The number of farms engaged in co-operative livestock improvement 
remained almost what it was in 1909, but the number engaged in the 
perative sale of eg^s has decreased largely, and this is perhaps due to the 
;er share taken in this sale by the co-operative slaughterhouses, which 
re it part of their business also to collect and sell eggs. 

The number of the members of the co-operative livestock improvement 
dies, generally, in 1914, was less than in 1909, which is certainly a 
lit of the amendments introduced into the law of 1912 on domestic 
nals (Haustiergesetz) in regard to the regulations concerning Govem- 
it subventions to undertakings of this character. The following 
!e relates to co-operative horse and homed cattle improvement societies 
ventioned by the State between 1904 and 1913. The 1912 law only 
ws Government subventions to co-operative pig and sheep improvement 
ieties. 



Coo-perative Horse 

Coo-perative Homed Cattle 


Improvement Societies 

Improvement 

Soaeties 


Numtier of 

Number of 

dumber "of ^ 

Number of 


Societies 

StaUlona 

Societies 

Bulls 

1904 

236 

300 

913 

1,013 

1905 

243 

320 

1,005 

1,153 

1906 

233 

273 

1,095 

1,369 

1907 

258 

304 

1,165 

1.363 

1908 

258 

303 

1,240 

1.465 

1909 

260 

310 

1,310 

1,550 

I9T0 

270 

312 

1,260 

1,464 

IQII 

280 

295 

1,145 

1,325 

1912 

267 

281 

1,072 

1,228 

1913 

287 

272 

934 

1,123 


The total number of cows registered with the "Control’’ Societies 
Teased from 12,600 in 1909 to about 15,800 in 19^4* The increase is 
lost exclusively in Jutland, where there were in 1909 only 4,000 cows 
iistered with these societies, whilst in 1914 there were 8,100. The 
gest increase was shown in the Rander Bureau, where the number has 
from 594 to 2,473. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


I. —Milk RECORD societies in Scotland. —Systematic milk-recordi 
is carried on in Scotland by a number of local record societies under t 
direction of the Scottish Milk Records Association. For this work the M 
ciation has received a grant up to a limit of £ 2,000 from the Developict 
Fund, subject to certain conditions, including the appointment of a sup 
intendent approved by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. A sa 
grant is also received from the Ayrshire Cattle Herd-Book Society. 

iThe local record societies numbered 36 in 1914. The number of ia 
tested was 641, an increase of 60 herds as compart with 1913. The to 
number of cows tested was 26.424, an increase of 3,608. The record 
season was in general 52 weeks, but was shorter than this in the case ofss 
of the societies. The intervals between the tests varied from 14 to 28 da’ 
Although the cows tested represent only about 6 per cent, of the to 
number of dairy cows in the country, the resulting improvement affei 
other herds besides those tested, since from these herds good milk recc 
sires are distributed to other dairy herds throughout the country. Ini 
case of herds which have been systematically tested for several years a v{ 
marked improvement in the average milk yield has been noted. 

iFlOtt an artidc on " Milk Records by William Stevenson, in the Transactions o; 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 5 th. Series, Vol, XXVII.ijt 


2. ^ Grants to live-stock improvement associations. — ■ A grant 
^40.000, for use in improving the live-stock in Hugh 
the Board of Agricujture in 1913, and it is anti 
pated that similar grants will be made for some years to come. In ort 
to impress upon farmers the advantages of co-operation in obtaining go 
sires, grants m respect of stallions and boars will only be made to clt 
and societies^ The same procedure will be followed wherever possS 
e case 0 ulls, but in districts where bull societies cannot be i'om* 

pnnm individual breeders who are willing to pli 

approved bulls at the disposal of their neighbours. 

preferably to societies specially formed to B 
advantage of the scheme, but they may also be made to existing bull, .<1 

Xlll f 1“"”^ ’ preference will be given to occupiers of ^ 

f too' ^ ^ f in extent or, if excel 
ng annual value for purposes of income tax not exce< 
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For the provision ot bulls grants to individual bull owners will not ex- 
^(1 £12 per annum. Grants to a society in respect of any one bull will 
lot exceed £15 per annum. A society may provide a bull for the use of 
ts members either by purchasing a bull and placing it in the custody of 
me of its members, or by arranging w ith the owner ot a bull to place it at 
lie disposal of the society on terms agreed between them. In the latter 
;ase.the society must guarantee the service of not less than 25 cows belong- 
ng to its members. The owner will be entitled under these circuin- 
itances (a) to a payment from the society of a sum not exceeding £12 ; 
(b) to a fee of not less than 2s.6d. for each cow served, and (c) to have not 
-more than 15 of his own con s served by the bull, if a society provide a 
bull in this manner, the grant of £15 made to it by the Board, together 
ftith a nominal subscription of (say) is. per member, would probably be 
sufficient to defray all expenses. 

To societies which hire heavy horse stallions, no grants will be given if 
the service fee exceed £3 3s. In no case will a grant to a society exceed 
£80 for each approved stallion provided by it. Of this sum, not more than 
£40 may be a direct grant, the remainder being utilised, if necessary, for 
“assisted nominations.’' The value of an “assisted nomination” must 
not exceed half the service fee. 

Grants for boars will be made to societies only and the amount for 
each boar will be £3 per annum. Where a society arranges with the owner 
of a boar to place a boar at the disposal of its members, it must guarantee 
the service of not less than 20 sows. The payment to the owner must not 
exceed £3 per annum ; the service fee must he not less than is., and the 
owner may have not more than 6 of his own sows served by the boar. A 
subscription of bd. per member, together with the grant, should be snffi- 
icient to defray all expenses. 

Grants will also be made to milk-record societies whose members re- 
cord the milk-yields of their dairy cows not less frequently than once a 
week and who employ a recorder to pay surprise visits to check, at least 
once every six weeks, the records taken. The amount of the grant will be 
half the expenses of the society up to £50 in respect of each whole-time 
recorder employed for evei^ 20 herds in possession of the members. 

(Prom the Journal of the Board of AgriculUire, N™ i, April, 1913). 

♦ 

* * 

3. — Some agricultural co-operative statistics for 1913. — We have 
had occasion, in a previous issue, to draw’ attention to the different methods 
of classification adopted by the various Government Departments and pri- 
vate societies which publish statistics of agricultural co-operation in the 
1 nited Kingdom (i). In the statistics for 1913 compiled by the Labour De- 
ft) Bulletin of Economic and Social IntelUgence,S^pt<imba 1912,“ Some Statistics of Agri- 
<^ultutal Co-operation. ” 
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partment of the Board of Trade and published in the Apiil number of tli^ 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette, the agricultural operations of the societie 
are classed as '' productive ” or “ distributive ” and in the case of prodoc- 
tion figures are given, not only for the agricultural co-operative societie 
properly so-called (that is, co-operative societies which are composed of 
fanners and aim at obtaining higher prices for what their members prodncei 
but for the farming and dairying departments of the industrial co-opeiath^e 
societies, which are composed of consumers and aim at supplying their 
members with agricultural produce at reduced prices. 

According to the computation of the labour Department, there were I 
906 registered co-operative societies engaged in agricultural producticD 
and distribution in the United Kingdom in 1913. Of these 833 were socie- 
ties engaged wholly in agricultural operations, 465 being engaged in the 
distribution of seeds, manures, implements, etc., and 368 mainly in the pro- 
duction of butter. 

The 833 societies had an aggregate membership of 112,146, or an in- 
crease of 4.4 per cent, over the previous year, and of 85 per cent, over 1903. 
The total capital — share, loan, and reserve — amounted to £1,031,397, 
or an increase of 12.9 per cent over igi2. The aggregate sales amounted 
to £6,070,260 or 9.2 per cent, more than in 1912. The profit amounted 
to £39,923, a decrease of £11,294 compared with 1912. They employed 
3,295 persons and paid £162,673 in wages, as compared with 3,071 persons 
and £1^,6,669 in wages in 1912. 

In addition to the 833 societies mentioned, there were 73 industrial 
co-operative societies having farming and dairying departments. These 
departments employed 699 persons, and paid £38,616 in wages, and had 
sales amounting to £307,015. 

The following table shows, for England and Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land respectively, the sales of all the 9c 6 distributing and productive socie- 
ties and departments in 1913. 



Agricultural 

Distributive 

Agricultural 

Productive 

Total 







Societies 

aud 

Department^ 

Amount ! 

Pcrc3eiila!;i 


£ 

f 

* 1 


i-^slan l iiiul Wales . . . , 

Scotland ... 

Irt'Iairl . , . 

1,822,050 

■1 17,742 

375^>322 
285,988 
2 , 77^>332 ; 

1 

2.200,372 1 

703,730 : 

3.473.173 ■ 

34-5 

II.O 

54-5 

r.N'iTKD Kingdom . 

2,934,633 

3,442.642 ’ 

6,377.27.5 i 

100.0 


The Labour Gazette presents a comparative statement of the sales of all 
classes of agHcultural co-operative societies and departments in each 
'^ar since 1903. We shall content ourselves with extracting the figures 
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Jor 1903 and I9i3» showing the growth of agricultural co-operation in ten 
^ears. For agricultural distributive societies the figures are given for each 
of the three Kingdoms ; 




Agricultural Distributive Societies 


Year 

England and Wales Scvdland 

Ireland 


Number 

1 of Societies ; 

Sales ^ Number 

. . of Societies 

' Sales 

! ; 

Number ; 
of Societies - 

Sales 



£ 

£ 1 

i i 


£ 

1903 . . . . ^ 

48 ' 

87,970 ■ 2 

1 i 

! 42,760 1 

136 

393,542 . 

iyl 3 . - ■ - 

242 . 

1,822,050 73 

417,742 ; 

150 ■ 

694,841 


For production only the total figures for the United Kingdom are given : 


Year 


hi03 

1913 


Special Farming 
and 

Dairying Societies 


Farming and Dairy- 
ing Dejiarlments of 
WTiole'sale and 
Kctail Industrial 
Distributive Societies 


Total Agricultural 
Production 
by all Classes 
of Societies 


No. of I a i 

Societies ' ^ Societies' 

I £ I 

■ i 

225 ^ 1,181,056 ! 51 ‘ 

368 3-135,627 ; 73 


Sales and , No. of [ 
Transfers ^Societies' 


£ 

427,594 



£ 


1,608,650 


407,015 441 3,442,642 


It should be noted that the goods produced by the productive depart- 
ments of industrial co-operative societies are usually not sold direct, but 
arc transferred to the distributive departments. 


SWITZKRLAND. 

T. — The work of the ■" co-operativa agricola ticinese — The 
" Co-ojNsrativa Agricola Ticinese ” {Ticino Agricultural Co-operative Society) 
has reached the tenth year of its life and, in spite of the serious crisis in 
trade generally and in the agriculture of Ticino in particular, even in 1914 
It did a total business which renders it worthy of every confidence on the 
of the farmers, whether they consider it as a means for favouriiy^ 
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agficulturai development or as one the many investments for their 
capital open to them. 

Founded in 1905, in its first year it did a total business of 106499 
which increased threefold in the following year, and exceeded 500,000 frs 
in 1907 ; the business continued to increase to 1,124,000 frs. in 1911 and 
to the maximum amount of 1,340,233 frs. in 1913, remaining alx)ut the 
same in 1914, when it was 1,146,364 frs. 

Examining the work of the society in its details, we find that it was 
very active in the purchase and sale of grain ; in 1914 it sold grain to the 
amount of 485475 frs. as compared with 527,584 frs. in 1913. The de- 
crease is to be attributed to the crisis occasioned by the war and the 
monopoly decreed in consequence by the Confederation. The sales of bav 
and straw were also reduced and did not exceed 283475 in amount, 
as compared with 418,711 frs. in 1913. There was also a reduction in the 
sales of chemical manure, certainly connected with the bank failures, which 
have led the farmers to avoid all expenditure not absolutely necessan-; 
the sale of manures decreased in amount from 55,120 frs. to 48,342 frs. 
The sales of sulphate of copper and sulphur were large, as were also these 
of salt for the consumption of sheep. The sales of agricultural implemeuts 
and machinery, so important for the progress of agriculture, were again 
lens than in 1913: in 1914, they had decreased from 33,089 frs. in amount 
to 31,024 frs. The sales of potatoes were excellent, and alone amounted t.i 
^9-5^5 frs. as against 10,621 frs. in 1913. 

Among the various branches, that of Bellinzona, keeps the first place, 
Its salts alone exceeding 500,000 frs. in amount. Then come Lugano with 
209.539 frs., Biasca with 108,654 frs., Mendrisio. Locarno, Airolo, Ambriand 
Novaggio with smaller amounts. The accounts were closed with a net 
profit of 10,679 frs., which allowed of a dividend of 4 % to the sharehold- 
ers Hiid of I % to the purchasers. 

{Summarised from " A^ricolton Ticinese. ” Year XLVII, N*’. 12. Marci 
20th., 1915). 


♦ 

♦ 


2.-^ State subvextio.xs to the agkicultuk.u co-operative soci* 
ETIES i\ 191..}. -We reproduce from the recently published Report (i) of the 
Swiss Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, on thebusine?? 
done in 1914, the information relating to the State subventions to agrictih 


seti 


(i) Bericht des schweizerischen Hatidds-, Industrie- uad L'iadwlrt3cha£t5departm-5it= 
fiber seine Geschaftsfuhrung im Jahre 1914. IV. AbteUuag L-uidwirtschaft (Report of the 
NCjepartmeut of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce on the Business done in 1914 iVtk 
^tion. Agriculture) 53 pp. 
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tiiral co-operative and other societies and the subventions for improvement 
of the soil. Out of a credit of 32,000 !rs.. a subvention of 24,531.61 frs. was 
assigned to the Swiss Farmers’ Society; out of a credit of 17,000 frs., 16,177 
frs. were granted to the Federation of Agricultural Associations of Latin 
Switzerland ; to the Agricultural Society of Canton Ticino, 4,500 frs. were 
granted corresponding with the amount of the credit for the purpose ; the 
Swiss Society for Alpine Economy received a subsidy of 9,000 frs. corre- 
jponding with the credit ; the Swiss Horticultural Society received 
5,294,90 frs. out of a credit of 9,500 frs. To the Swiss Peasants’ Federation 
1 subvention of 40,000 frs. was granted. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBEICATIONS RELATING 
TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


ARGENTINA. 


AUnONE (D. R .) y ZAVAEEA (C, M.) ; MS bodecas cooperativas en el MEniODii 
DE Fbantla, provecto ue aplicaciox en la Repijblica Argentina {Co-operative Wim 
Societies in the South of France, Proposal for the Application of the System in the Argcntm 
Republic). “ Bolctin del Ministcrio de Agricultura Xos. 1-2. Buenos Aires, Janu.2ry, 
and February, 1915. pp, 44-85. 


The above work is the outcome of studies made in Europe by the agri- 
cultural engineers, Aubone and Zavalla, in behalf of the Argentine Govern- 
ment. 

The authors, after having given a brief account of the organisation and 
working of the French co-operative wine societies under their two forms 
(as civil societies and as limited liability societies with capital unlimited), 
show the advantages the Argentine viticulturists would derive froma similar 
organisation, in view of the difficulties of their situation, rendered more 
acute by the present crisis in viticulture and winemaking in the country. 

The serious crisis through which this industry is now passing is due 
to three principal causes ; the formation of a kind of trust by the large 
societies ; the insufficient repression of ^frauds, and, finally, the excessive 
number of middlemen between the producer of the grapes and the con- 
sumer of the wine. 

The authors, considering that the progress of viticulture and winemaking 
entirely depend on the solution of the problem of the organisation of pro- 
duction and sale, think that co-operative organisation would enable the pro- 
ducers : ist. to compete successfully with the large societies above mentioned ; 
2nd. to combat fraud by sale of pure products without any increase in their 
price ; 3rd. to form reserve stocks so as to regulate prices, and 4th. to eliminate 
the middlemen by means of the foundation of warehouses for sale in the 
centres of consumption. 

With regard to the practical application of this system of organisation in 
the country, the authors consider that as there is no special law governing co- 
operative societies in Argentina, the associations might take the form of civil 
^^^eties. In any case, they draw the attention of the authorities to this 



jpartant mather, in order that it may,be settled by special legislative pror 
sioas, as well as to agricultural credit which would be of valuable as- 
5tance in the constitution of co-operative societies. 

At the end of the book, sample rules for co-operative societies are given, 
odelled on those of the French societies and adapted to the conditions 
viticulture and winemaking in Argentina. 


UNITED STATES. 


IUKKER (Royal), Comniis.sioner of I^abour Statistics, and \VltAr> (L. D. H.), University 
of Minnesota : Market DisxRinimoN, Two papers contributed b) the Twenty seventh 
.Annual Meeting of the American Economic Assodation, Princeton, X J. (December, 1914) 
“ American Economic Review ” (Siippleinent), March, 1915. 


Market Distribution was one of the subjects brought under discussion 
t the last annual meeting of the American Economic Association, and the 
vro papers submitted are of more than passing interest. 

Both papers deal with the marketing of agricultural produce, and in 
oth of them a serious attempt is made to analyse the problem and discover 
lecisely what is wrong with the present system of distribution. In a 
ease, too, both papers are a complete vindication of the middleman — that 
^ to say, of the honest middleman - - in the business of distributing farm 
roducts. ” The middleman ”, Mr. Meeker says, “ may be eliminated, but 
be functions performed by him cannot be eliminated, if the grocer (loe^ 
ot come between the farmer and the consumer, then either the farmer or 
be consumer has to play grocer. ” As neither the one nor the other has time 
0 play grocer it becomes necessary to employ someone else. This 
^eerns fairly evident ; but as a matter of fact it is a truth very frequently 
overlooked. 

While Mr. Meeker rightly insists upon the useful function performed 
by the middleman he admits that the waste which occurs in the present 
system is stupendous, or as he puts it, “The lack of co-ordination in distrib- 
^hing commodities is almost perfect. ” He makes two principal suggestions 
tor improvement, — the organisation of the faraers into local co-operative 
associations, and the introduction of what he calls a ' flat ’ or ' postal ’ 
rate for the transport of agricultural produce. Briefly, this last proposal 
that equal quantities of the same product should be carried by the railways 
fbr a fixed charge, irrespective of distance, upon the same principle as that 
'ipoii which letters are carried, and Mr. Meeker is frankly of opinion 
that food " is more important to social well-being than literature, especially 
the literature with which the United States mail-bs^s are stuffed. ' ’ 

As minor improvements he suggests that commission merchant^ 
^^ght be required to take out a licence and tp give bond, and that public 
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markets in which farmers could sell direct to consumers might be establisliei 
in greater numbers. He points out, however, that the number of prcducen 
who can devote their time to selling to individual consumers is relativeh 
very small, so that the establishment of markets for business of this kini 
will solve but a small part of the problem of distribution. 

The second paper, contributed by Mr. Weld, is particularly intertstin^ 
because of its careful analysis of the functions of the wholesale dealer. It 
Weld calls attention to the fact that the selling process has until recently 
been almost entirely neglected by economists, who have persisted in con 
centrating their attention upon the factory industries. He points out, tr^i^ 
that economists who teach that in manufactures, efficiency canonly bereaclr 
ed through specialisation, are filled with righteous indignation Upon de- 
covering that the selling process is in the hands of specialists, and that th® 
are even different types and grades of such specialists. 

Mr. Weld determines wdrat functions the wholesale receiver has to per- 
form by considering the reasons why country shippers do not sell direct to 
the retail stores in the towns. He finds: (i) that the quantity sent at ok 
time by the local shipper (who wishes to secure the greatest economy b 
freight charges) is too large for the retailer to handle ; (2) that shipment 
from any one locality vary in quantity from shipment to shipment and for 
different times of the year ; (3) that the quality of the produce sent by tlie 
local dealer is very variable ; (4) that business relations between retail stores 
and country shippers are difficult to establish; and (5) that retail dealers 
are notoriously slow payers. It is clear that between the country shipper 
and the retailer there is room for at least one wholesale dealer. Mr W 
is even prepared to assert that in some cases where at present there is bnta 
single class of wholesaler it would be economical to establish two classes ant 
distribute the wholesaler’s functions between them. He sees clearly, horr 
ever, that there is much waste and many opportunities for fraud and sliaip 
practice in the wholesale produce trade and he suggests as remedi^ for the 
chief defects, first, co-operation among producers, second, voluntary associ- 
ations among dealers ; third, government regulation, and fourth, educalioa 
in the principles of economic selling. 

The lack of precise information with regard to co-operative associaticD^ 
is somewhat strikingly illustrated in the two papers. Mr Meeker says theK 
are at present about 500 co-operative marketing associations in the United 
States, while Mr Weld follows with the statement that there are now over 
1000 co-operative marketing organisations in Minnesota, including cream- 
eries which also manufacture. If we deduct Mr. Weld's ow n figure- — 614 
for the number of creameries, it appears, according to him, that theie art 
more than 3S6 co-operative marketing associations in Minnesota alone, s 
figiue which can hardly be reconciled with Mr. Meeker's estimate of “ abod 
500 ” for the whole of the United States. 
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RUSSIA. 


EBHARD (Hannes) ; Hufvuddragen af andelsverksaaiheten i Finland ; {Principal 

Features of the Co-operative Movement in Finland). Library of the Pellervo Society. Vo], i. 

(and. edition). Helsingfors, Pellervo Society^ 1915. i Vol. x6mo, pp. iga. 

Under this title, the fi^nder of Finnish co-operation, Prof. Hannes 
pebhard, has just published 4 . book, which gives at once a concise and clear 
account of the development of co-operation in Finland since its intro- 
fluctiouiniSSg, up to January ist. of the present year, and is as practical 
[ guide as possible for those desiring to found new co-operative societies 
in the country. 

In the introduction the author briefly shows the advantages of co- 
iperation and gives an account of its general development in the principal 
Muntries of Europe. Then comes a most interesting chapter relating the 
beginning of the movement in Finland and the successive stages of progress. 
The oldest co-operative society of the “ Land of the Thousand Lakes ” only 
latcs from 1889. It was a distributive society and the results w ere not very 
encouraging. During the following ten years hardly a dozen new* societies 
vere founded in the country. 

A complete change took ph.ce in 1899, that is to say with the foundation 
ion Professor Gebhard's initiative) of the “ Pellervo, Society for the Pro- 
bai^aiion of Rural Co-operation in Finland ", and the change was so sudden, 
n radical and so important that rt present Finland, with its 2,300 various 
:o-operative societies, for a population of 3,cco,cco, takes the fourth place 
imong European countries in respect to the proportion of asscciations of 
:his character per number of inhabitants. In fact, while Finland has a 
:o-()perative society per 1,400 inhabitants, the only countries in which the 
uoportion is higher are Switzerland with one per 5c 0 inhabitants, Denmark 
•Mih I per 600 and Sweden with i per i,lco. 

In the second part of his work, Prof. Gebhard deals with the local co- 
jperative societies. He examines one after another all the various kinds of 
co operative society to be met w ith in Finland. In each case he indicates 
he objects, the usual organisation and the conditions most favourable to 
it'velopment. On the basis of the experience acquired, ascertained by means 
enquiries made by the Pellervo society, he shows the conditions of local 
icotiomics and culture indispensable to ensure the success of each variety 
society. Finally, for each group he gives a general statistical table show - 
ng the general development of the societies belonging to it and their situ- 
ation on the ist. of January of this year. 

The third part of the little volume deals with the federations of local 
'o-operative societies and the central institutions founded with the object of 
promoting the business of the societies. Finally, w^e find a bibliography 
complete as pos.sible. 
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SERBIA. 


SMITH (Ai^ur^rn) ; ZadruG AS, the Strength of Serbia. In the Contemporary KlvLav”, 
April, 


The writer of this article has had opportunities of studying at first haat 
the “ Zadruga" system of Serbia and gives an interesting account oi it, 
Comparing the Zadniga with the better knowfi Russian Mir, he says : “ The 
Mir is a municipality run on communistic principles; the Zadruga is only a 
family estate, but it is also run on communistic principles. If, however 
the Zadruga is smaller, poorer, weaker, it is much better, much more 
thorough in what it does, and, in comparison with its size, stronger.” 

The Zadruga is a patriarchal institution. Whether large or small 
it consists exclusively of members of one and the same family. It varis 
greatly in size and wealth, but all are more prosperous than their neigh- 
bours who own and work an equal amount of property for their individni 
advantage. The success of the Zadruga is due to discipline and snh- 
division of labour. Each woman or man, hoy or girl, is given the work for 
which they are best fitted. When the harvest is gathered in, the aimud 
settlement takes place. What produce is not needed for home consumptior. 
is sold, the taxes are paid, supplies of necessaries are bought, and, out oi 
what remains, it is possible to provide such luxuries as ornaments for dress- 
es or embroidery for men's waistcoats. If difference of opinion arises 
the patriarch decides whether the matter in dispute *' is suitable to his 
house. 

” Few will question ” , says the writer of the article, “ the advantage o! 
co-operation, combined with the sub-division of labour. The difficult) 
is so to manage things as to maintain harmony among those concerned 
How is it possible to deal with the envy, the jealousy, the personal ambition 
of the would be co-operators ? In the Serbian Zadrugas, these innate dife 
ulties are met by the patriarchal system, 'll^o prevent discussions ani 
wrangling, absolutism is accepted. vSometimes it may happen that, for th' 
sake of his unquestioned ability, a younger member of the family is electe 
chief, but, generally speaking, it is the eldest who rules. ” , 



Part II; Insurance and Thrift 


FRANCE. 


A NEW Blhh OK SOCIAE IKSURANXE- 


OIIICIAI, SOURCES; 

DK 1,01 ADOPTS PAR I.E SeNAT DANS SES SEAXCES DES 4 ET 12 M.ARS 1915, pOflant- 
i:rt'ation d’un liyret d’assurances sociales et modification de ia legislation de la Cais.se Xa- 
lionale d’Assuracccen cas de dec^s {Bill, passed inthe Senate on March 4/fe, and nth., 1915, 
>>’T the Inst itidiofi of Social Insurance Pass Books and Amendment uf the Laws regarding the 
\atu)nai Life Insurance Society). 

l-VI TORT FAIT AU NOM DE LA COMMISSION D’ASSURANCE ET DE PR^VOY.ANCE SOCIALES (Cham- 
lire ties Deputfe) chargee d’exaniiner le projet de loi d-dessus t Report of the Commission of 
Soc:a/ Insurance and Thrift {Chamber of Deputies) appointed to examine the aboiv Bill) prc- 
i^cntcdbyM. Andre Honnorat, Deputy. Schedule, Xo. qi2 — Session of May nth., 1915. 


On March4th. and 12th., 1915 tkeSenate passedabill the object of which 
twofold : on the one handj it institutes social insurance pass books ; on 
other hand, it introduces some amendments in the law regulating the 
ational Jdfe Insurance Society : by allowing the fractional payment of 
Uire life premiums, reduction of the term for the insurance to take effect, 
Jssioii of the entire and mixed life insurance policies to the cheap 
•telling house and popular credit societies, reduction of the age for first 
surance from sixteen to twelve years, right of option for applicants for 
insurance between a probationary period and the medical visit, 
^tension of the benefits of the provisions of article 3 of the law of March 
1910 on insurance of deferred annuities to the advantage of the public 
Ministration of the State, the departments, the communes and public 
lablishments. 

A few brief explanations will sufl&ce to show the importance of these 
^rious measures. 
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§ I. The sociae insurance pass book. 

Among the various forms social thrift can take, insurance is certak' 
that to which the saving most frequently have recourse ; thanks to the coa 
bi nation of the effects of capitalisation and mortality, it, in fact, iiiafe 
results possible that could not be attained by a simple investment < 
capital . 

L^ong ago the French law took into account the considerable advantajf 
the working classes could derive from thrift and efiorts have been luulii 
plied, above all in recent years, to popularise and develop the idea of ins® 
ance among the people. This is the origin of the successive develop 
ments given to the two principal national thrift institutions: the Xations 
Old Age Pension Fund and the National Life Insurance Society, the objec 
of the first being principally to supplement the resources of those whose 
prevents their working, and that of the second to insure an amount of cape 
al either at death of the policy holder or at his reaching a certain fixed agt 

But, to-day, whoever desires to obtain the benefits offered by bothtii 
National Old Age Pension Fund and the National Life Insurance Societ 
for example to obtain an annual pension and a fixed sum, must addra 
himself to two institutions, make two applications, sign two contracts, p? 
at different moments different premiums, which is all the more anomaloa 
as both institutions are guaranteed by the State and administered by tl 
same establishment, the Deposit and Consignment Bank. I 

The object of the social insurance pass books is to put astoptotlii 
anomaly which may be a hindrance to those hesitating about insniiiij 
With their introduction, the complications due to the two services of ti 
National Old Age Pension Fund and the National Life Insurance Society 
appear : the Deposit and Consignment Bank will receive the various paymed 
of the depositors directly, enter them in one and the same book, 
distributing the amount between the two societies according to the s 
stmetions of the depositors. 

For the easier distribution of the premiums, the amount of the paymesi 
is fixed at 12 francs or a multiple of 12 frs., a year, in the case of each Id® 
of insurance. 

A decree will also decide through which agentsof the State paymentsc* 
be made, and these will be of of course the same as those who receive anidi*'*' 
for the National Pension Fund and National Insurance Society ; geuf* 
treasurer-paymasters, special receivers of finance, collectors of direct tsst 
and post masters ; the applicant will thus find numerous offices at ^ 
disposal and this will facilitate the work. 

Thus, provided with a means which wdll enable him witlmut 
and with a minimum of formalities to obtain the' most varied combitiati<^ 
of the benefits of insurance, the depositor will find that both he himself 
his family have the most valuable and the most satisfactory security ^ 
the future. 
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Shall we consider here the results to be obtained under these conditions 
r a policy holder of small means ? Here are, for example, the figures given 
' M. Henry Cheron in his statement of the grounds for the bill laid before 
e Senate: 

" To obtain at twenty five years of age a capital of 1,336 frs., representing 
-e fifth part of the value of a house of more than 6,500 francs value, which 
L policy holder may acquire without delay on application to a real estate 
organisation, — and then insure for an amount of 1,158 fr. at his death, 
Bth a pension of 416 frs. at sixty years of age, which, with his worknrau's 
feiision, will form a total of more than 720 frs., he need only pay, from his 
Eird to his sixtieth year an amount of 48 frs. a year, or less than 15c. per 
By {15 centimes per day would be 54 frs. a year). Thus, with a saving of 
lis small sum on the part of the father of the person insured and the per- 
m himself, the following results would be obtained : 

The policy holder would become at twenty five years of age owner of 
le house, except that he must pay the remaining four fifths of the price in 
Qiiual instalments amounting to less than an ordinary rent ; 

If he dies between the age of twenty five and sixty , his heirs will become 
nil proprietors of the house, with no annuities to pay. Further, the 
hdow and children will receive an anrount of nearly, 1,200 frs., without the 
mount to which they could lay claim in virtue of the ’law on workmen’s 
ensions being effected; 

Finally, when the person assured attains sixty years, his workman's 
ensiou, if he has paid instalments since his schooldays, will amount to 
20 francs a year, or about 2 francs a day. 

It need not be said that as the life insurance policy in the National Society 
i taken out for the entire life, even if the policy holder dies before draw ing 
is pension, the amount of i ,158 frs. will be paid to his w idow, if he has made 
ver the insurance to her and she will be able to convert it into an annuity 
^ add appreciably to her pension. 

These are the results n hich the social insurance pass book w ill obtain 
y means of payments which, added to the contributions to the workmen’s 
ensiotis, according to the law, will amount in all to less than 15 centimes 
up to the coinpletiorf of the policy holder’s eighteenth year and to 
6 centimes a day from that date up to the completion of his sixtieth year. ” 


§ 2. Amendments to the on the national life 
INSURANCE society. 


(i) Fractional Payments of Life Insurance Premimis. • — The decree 
^ April I7i;h., 1900, laying down the conditions under which the Fife Insur- 
Society may organise mixed insurance according to the law of July 
/fh , 1897, in its 8th. article authorizes policy holders to pay their annual 
r^miums, in half monthly, quarterly or monthly instalments. Previously, 
1 ^ l^^surance had been regulated by article 2 of the law of July nth., 1868/ 
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which only contemplated annual premiums. The new text proposed aia 
at abolishing a difference of treatment neither to be excused on the groim 
of justice nor of facts, 

But to prevent the Xational Life Insurance Society incurring risks ot 
of proportion to the premiums paid, it has appeared necessary to reduce t!« 
term of a year the policy holders are allowed in which to pay their premiiuia 
This tenn is reduced by half if at least one premium representing six rnontb’ 
insurance has not been paid. The new text applies both in the case of 1 
and of mixed insurance. 

(2) Reduction oj tke Term for the Insurance to take Effect. — Several 
laws posterior to that of 1868 have made medical examination either cq& 
pulsory for those insuring with the National Insurance Society, in the caa 
of mixed insurance, or optional for them in the case of life insurance. Tht 
object of the reform was to give the policies immediate effect and to lelimj 
the policy holders fronr the necessity of the two years’ probation institutei 
by article 3 of the law of July nth., 1868. But the probation was not ai^ 
solutely suppressed. It is still permitted in the case of all those who lii 
not wish to submit to the formalities of a medical examination who are al 
lowed liberty of option by the law\ Only, owing to its very conciseness, 
the text of article 3 of the law of 1868 calls for amendment. In fact, it 
runs as follows ; “ any insurance policy taken out less than two years befon 
decease is null and void. It is a formal, inexorable rule. It applies even 
in case of violent death through accident, which is an exaggeration, So 
the bill amends this article by adding the final dause “ except in cast 
of violent death due to accidental bodily injury. " 

The same article is also further amended by the bill, in regard to th 
consequences of the suspensions of the insurance, first on account of the prot 
ation, and then of exceptional causes to be stated in the policies (suicide 
judicial sentence etc). 

In case of suspension of insurance, the 1868 law provides that, on de 
cease, the payments made shall be returned to the heirs with 4 % simple ii 
terest ; the text of the bill, on the contrary, proposes their repayment w ithoD 
interest. In fact, by granting interest, the National Society more especiadl 
encourages all those in precarious health to irfsure by means of the systo 
of probation, for valetudinarians have nothing to risk in this way ; if tM 
live for tW'O years the insurance takes effect ; if they die, their heirs recdr^ 
the premiums with interest ; so there is no chance of loss for them andtb®5 
a selection is made to the detriment of the National Bank. 

The new rule is, therefore, far more rational. It is well known sls^ 
that insurance companies, in similar cases, for example in the case of sd 
cide when suffering from mental derangement, only repay the rcsen* 
if the premiums have been paid for more than three years ; article 54 ^ 
the bill on insurance policies has made this use the unvarying rule. 

Let us add that in future, when the sum assured is less than 500 fi^- 
the period of probation is redticed to one year. 

Finally, and with good reason, it is provided that in no case may tbi 
Iraounts^ repaid exceed the, amount assured at death. 
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(3) Transfer of the Entire and Mixed Life Insurance Policies to the Cheap 
^■ellin§ House and Popular Credit Societies. — The laws on cheap dwell- 
g houses, real estate credit, agricultural and maritime credit, contemplate, 
the case of borrowers who apply to an establishment authorised as a 
)pular credit organisation, the obligation or the pow er to take out a tempor- 
y insurance policy at the National Insurance Society, so as to guarantee 
death of the deceased, the payment of the whole or of the balance of the 
stalmentsof their debt. If the borrower already holds a mixed insurance 
a life insurance policy, it is natural that he should be allowed to devote 
e amount of his insurance to the repayment of his debt, for, otherwise, he 
)uld either be forced to support the burden of a double insurance or to 
landon his hope of a loan. By the proposed amendment, the borrow er 
11 only have to take out a temporary life insurance policy corresponding 
th the excess of the loan over the amount assured on his policy in force. 

(4) Lowering of the Minimum Age for Insurance from 16 to 12 Years . — 
tide 5 of the law of July nth., 1868 provides that uo one may insure un- 
is he is at least sixteen years old. 

On the other hand, the law of December 8th., 1904 only forbade the 
mrance of the lives of children under 12 years of age. 

As certain combinations of insurance, such as mixed insurance, are the 
)re advantageous the lower the age at which the insurance commenced, it 
^med logical to bring the law of 1865 into harmony with that of 1904. 

(5) Extension of the Two Years’ Probationary Term in the case of Mixed 
siirance. Article 2 of the law of July 17th., 1897 absolutely requires that 
plicants for mixed insurance should submit to a medical examination, 
lis compulsory examination is so much objected to by some applicants 
: insurance that it deters them from insuring. As it is altogether desirable 
at mixed insurance should spread as widely as possible, it seems best to 
we the applicants in every case the choice between medical examination 
d the probationary term provided for by law in the case of life insurance. 

(6) Policies taken out by the Public Administrations of the State, the 
partfncnts and the Communes , as well ashy Public Institutions. — According 
article 3 of the Law^ of March 9th., 1910 “ the limitation of the amounts 
arauteed by the National insurance Society are not applicable in the case 
life insurance for the purposes of the execution of a law or decree establish- 

m the case of a particular staff, conditions for pension or allowances in 
of death. The capital thus assured is altogether untransferable and 
distrainable ; transfer, however, may be made on the condition of its 
no obstacle to the carrying out of the provisions of the law or decree 
Virtue of which the insurance policies are taken out. 

1' iirther, in case of insurance of deferred annuities, the period may be 
^ til an five years, when the term in which the insured will become super- 
luated is less than five years. In case of life or mixed insurance, dispens- 
from the formalities in connection with the probationary stage or 
' ^i^dical examination, for the whole or a portion of a particular staff, 
be granted by joint decree of the Ministers of Labour and Finance, 
consultation with the Superior Committee ^of the National Insurance ^ 
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Societies, when it is recoganised that the dispensation will involve no r: 
for the society. • 

Similarly, the law of March 27th., 1911 provided that the pensions; 
ranged by the public administrations through the National Old Age Pensi 
Fund for their agents not benefiting imder the law of J une 9th. , 1853 on ci 
pensions, or their consorts, shall not be limited to i,2CO frs. per head 
fixed by article b of the law of July 20th., i886. .On the other hand, a t 
has been presented to extend the benefits of the law of March 27th. , 191 1 tct 
agents of the public, departmental and communal administrations and 
those of the public institutions and certain institutions of public utility. 

The relations established between the National Old Age Pension Fu: 
and the National Life Insurance Society must have it for their natural co 
sequence to establish harmony as fs r as possible in these various cases. 

Article 7 of the bill establishes this harmony, providing that the provisio 
of article 3 of the law of March 9th., 1910 w ill be applicable in the ca«e 
insurance policies taken out by the public administrations of the State, t 
departments and the communes for the benefit of their agents not beiiefitii 
under the law of J ime 9th,, 1853 on civil pensions, andfor their consorts, tvi 
if, contrary to the provisioris of that artic.e, these policies are not t^'ki 
out in accordance with r law or decree. 

A final paragraph provides similarly for the case of public ir.stitntioi 
and institutions of public utility, v.hich, by analogy, will be admitted: 
these benefits by the Superior Committee of National Life and Accide: 
Insurance Societies. 

It is to be expected that the institutio::. of the social insurance pass l)col 
will be of valuable assistance in diffusing ideas of thrift, through the perms: 
ent proof it will give of the advantages of the C'ombination of pension ai 
life insurance. These books will be in the hands of their ow ners, an excel 
ent means of propaganda. 

The amendments made in the laws on the National Life insnrm 
Society can only contribute to the progress of this institution. So uec» 
only rejoice to find that the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, entniste 
with the examination of the bill already approved by the Senate, has p? 
posed its adoption pure and simple. 
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SURANCE SOCIETIES OK INTEREST KOR RURAE ECONOMY 
IN FINLAND. 


From the annual official reports of the Government Inspector of In- 
rance societies we learn that at the beginning of 1914 the risks undertak- 
in Finland were the following : (i) life, (2) accidents, (3) fire, (4) trans- 
it, (5) windows, (6) death of livestock, (7) theft, (8) strikes. Some sod- 
es also undertook (9) fidelity and (10) lease risks and fii) reinsurance. 

Of all these eleven forms of msurance, only livestock insurance is strict- 
and exclusively agricultural in character. Nevertheless, in view of their 
ry considerable importance for the whole rural and economic life of the 
Jutry, we shall consider in this article also the statistics collected relating 
life, fire and accident insurance. 

Unhappily, for reasons purely local as well as accidental and temporary, 
IS study cannot be made as complete as we should desire. In Finland, 
iurance is undertaken by three different groups of societies ; those that 
ly be called Finnish societies in a national sense, Russian societies working 
Finland, and foreign societies authorized for work. Now, as the Russian 
'leties are exempted from the duty of sending regular reports of their 
'fk to the Finnish authorities, the official Finnish statistics cannot include 
? figures for their work. On the other hand, as a result of the present war, 
has not been possible to obtain the necessary information in the case of 
large number of the foreign societies authorized to work in Finland. 

Without going into unnecessary details, we shall endeavour approx- 
ately to fill the gaps due to the above causes, the comparatively small 
portance of which will be clearly seen from the figures we give in our 
^les, which are all reproduced from the last official reports (i). 


§ T. LiFH INSURAN'CR. 

In addition to some Russian societies, with the work of which we 
^not deal, for the reasons indicated above, this branch of insurance is 

b; From the successive volumes of the Forsakfingsvasendet ” (Insuiuuce) in the large 
Action of the *' Bidrag till Finlands offidella Statislik ** (Contril^tious to the Official 
^^isticsof Finland). 
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undertaken in I^inland by five national Societies (i) and twenty 
foreign societies duly authorised (2). Its general progress in the course j 
the last twenty years is seen in the following table : 

Table I. Progress made by Life Insurance in Finland between 
1893' arid 1913. 


Total Amotmt Assured in Finnic “Jferfa” {*) 


Years 

1 

1 Finnish 

i Societies 

t 

1 Foreign 
j Societies 

Total 

Annual 

Increase 

Averaj! ^ 
Ameunt 
Assured pe ■ 
Inhabitant i"; 

1892 

j 

^0.943.730 

44.960,740 

105,904,470 


43 -^ 

1893 

67,853,141 

47.872,685 

115.725,826 

9.821,356 

47-3 

1894 ...... 

75,850,779 

50,922,954 

126,173,733 

19 , 447 , 997 

50-9 

1895 

84,804,733 

53,829,455 

138,634,187 

12,460,454 

55-1 

1896 

95,401,914 

59,019,928 

154.471,342 

15,787.655 

60,6 

1897 

104,961,120 

63,487.522 

168,448,642 

14,026,800 

65.1 

1898 

114,405,628 

69,328,205 

183.733-833 

15.285,191 

69.8 

1899 

124,007,670 

71,078,106 

195,085,776 

11,733.833 

72,9 

1900 ...... 

134.741,791 

71.602,535 

206,344,326 

11,258,776 

76.1 

l9Ui 

145,426,491 

71,957,310 

217.383.801 

11,039,475 

79-3 

1902 

155,914.232 

72,791,903 

228,706,135 

11,322,334 

84,3 

1903 

168,827,353 

73,827,923 

242.655,276 

13.949,141 

86.4 

1904 

186,423,223 

73.743.047 

260,166,370 

17,511,094 

92.4 

1905 

205,314,008 

74.038,823 

279.352,831 

19,186,461 

99.8 

1906 j 

239,097.013 

76,017,501 

315,115414 

35,762,583 

109.0 

1907 1 

278,727,664 

77.276,365 

356,004,029 

40,888,605 

121.3 

1908 

330,266,638 

76,286,560 

406,553.198 

50,549,169 

140.J 

1909 

398,285,359 

70.654,847 

468,940,206 

62,387,008 

156-9 

1910 ...... 

479,048,215 

69,844,168 

548,897,383 

79,957,177 

iSr .3 

1911 

575,037,744 

67,228,014 

642,260,758 

93,363,375 

203.6 

1912 j 

66 i, 334 ' 044 j 

64,692,702 

726,026,746 

83,765,983 

237-2 

1913 ■ 

735.226,942 1 

— 

— 1 

— 

246.0 


Finnish Mark of loo “peaai”, which must in no way be confused with the German ihrf 
has the value of exactly one franc. 


(••> The population of the country in igii was 3,115,19?, 


(1) That is to say, the sodety limited by shares. “ Kaleva fotmded at Helsingfors i 
1874, the mutual sodety " Suomi ”, founded at Helsingfors in 1890, the mutual soAl 
” Fennia ", ^ded at Abo in 1905. the society limited by shares, " Salama ", fou:ided» 
Helsingfors m 1910, and, finally, the Mutual Sodety " Kata]a ”, founded at Helsiu?^ 
in 1912., 

(a) Of these, dght are Swedi^, 4 British, 4 German, 2 American, i Frendi and one 
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The first condnsion we may draw from these figures is that Finland 
one of the countries of the world in ^ch the largest amount is insured 
jj life per inhatntant ; in Italy for example in 1912 the amount was only 
1 43 frs. and even ,iu Germany the amount (240 frs.) was less than in 
inland. 

It is not possible to ascertain precisely the number of the policy hold- 
fs, as, in making out their returns, the insurance companies only take 
;count of the number of policies, and one and the same person may be in- 
ired in several companies, or even take out several policies in the same 
>mpany. Approximately, we may calculate the totalnumberofpolicy hold- 
's about the end of 1913 at 350,000, a very large proportion of the popul- 
tion. The figure also tends to increase more and more rapidly, to judge 
y the following table showing the annual increase of the policy holders 
1 the Finnish societies alone between 1904 and 1913. 


Table II. — Successive Increase in the Number of Policy Holders 
in the Finnish Life Insurance Companies. 


Years 

Increase 

Years 

Increase 

1904 

. . . 5.302 

IQO9 . . 

• • 27.934 

1905 

■ • . 5.545 

1910 , . 

. . 36,595 

1906 

. . . 9.033 

I9II . . 

, . 48,826 

1907 

. . . 10,982 

T912 . , 

■ . 5I177O 

1908 

. . . 22,633 

1913 . . 

. . 54.063 


The specially rapid increase in the number of the polic> holders since 
908 is due chiefly to the successive introduction, by four different com- 
anies, of popular insuranca with reduced premiums payable weekly. 

Apart from this special dreumstance, the remarkably rapid progress 
E life insurance in Finland is due, partly to active and intelligent pro- 
aganda in favour of thrift, and partly to the fact that personal credit, which 
highly developed in the whole country, requires, among other guarantees 
tid securities, the insurance of the borrowers’ lives. 

One of tbe most characteristic features of the general development 
E life insurance in Finland is its consistent and progressive “ national- 
ation We see in fact in Table I, that, while the amount of the capital 
ssured in the Finnish companies is constantly increasing and remarkably 
Tidly, the amount assured in the foreign companies on the contrary has 
ecreased regularly and rather remackably since 1907. 

In the case of the various forms of insurance of annuities, which we 
not consider here as being of minor importance for rural lifC;. 
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the proportion of the Finnish companies is stiU more marked. In fact.Q 
December 31st., 1913, the total Amount of the annuities assured waj 

in Finnish companies . 740^17 Finnish marks 

» foreign » ^.394 " 

Total . . . 810,211 » » 

To complete our account of life insurance in Finland, let us add, tbi 
on December 31st., 1912, approximately the amount of the capital as;md 
in the Russian companies working in Finland was 10,000,000 Finnish marh 
Taking this into account, we find the amount assured per inhabitant ii 
creased in 1913 to 249.1 Finnish marks, indisputably one of the higliKt 
averages in the whole world. 


§ 2 . Accident insurance. 

In the field of agricultural industry properly so called, accident iiisui- 
ance may be said to be non-existent. Since December 5th., 1895, it is 
true there has been a law in Finland “ on the liability of employers fa 
accidents befalling labourers engaged in their work”, which came int 
operation on January ist., 1898 , but this law, intended almost solely fa 
the protection of industrial employees, only applies to agricultural ent 
ployees in quite exceptional cases. It has long been contemplated extendii^ 
its beneficent efiects to agricultural labourers, but it has not yet beet 
possible to realise the idea, for reasons which cannot be discussed intH' 
article. 

Under these conditions, we shall limit ourselves to indicating beloi 
the organisation of this branch of insurance, giving a few quite geneu 
figures relating to it. 

First of all in regard to the workmen's insurance rendered compulsor 
by the law of which we have just spoken, the State has hitherto not had ti 
found an official institution for the purpose. The private institution 
seem in fact to satisfy the masters’ needs completely. 

Since the new provisions of the law came into force, the two Fii5n>i| 
Companies, limited by shares, " Patria ” and “ Knllervo ” have obtaio” 
authorisation to issue policies in terms of the law of December 5th., 
Their example has been in turn followed by a third Finnish. Company^ 
limited by shares, the " Providentia ", three Russian Companies, 
finally by a Swiss one (Schweizerisebe Unfall-Versicherungs-Aidk^ 
gesellschaft in Winterthur). On the other hand, the heads of business^ 
have organised mutual societies for the purpose, At present, there ^ 
altogether six of these, five only for employers in a special branch of ^ 
dustry, whilst the sixth, the General Mutual Society, " Sampo " is 
restricted to any one form of indiistry. 

We give below the principal figures for this branch of insuraijj 
Vince the coming into force of the law of 1895 ; that is to say since 189^ 
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In 1913 the figures for the insurance, work were as follows for tl 
various classes of Society : 



Businesses 

X,ab<mrer8 

PreiiiiiiB! 




Mart 

Finnish Mutual Societies 

1,885 

7C454 

766,15' 

Finnish Societies Umited by Shares 

2,535 

60.781 

63641 

Russian and Foreign Societies .... 

28 

1,301 

24,(1:! 

Total . . . 

4.448 

133,536 



To obtain an accurate idea of the expenditure the employers 
to support in accordance with the provisions of the law, the total amorj 
of the premiums given above must be increased by that of the claims oi 
temporary nature, paid immediately by the employers, without the intei- 
vention of the insurance societies. We have no accurate statistics of these, 
but we may approximately estimate this additional sum at 164,300 Tiunii 
marks. The total expenditure for insurance would then be 1,592,0?^ 
Finnish marks and the total amount of the l^al liability of the master 
would then be 1.29 % of the total amount of the wages really paid to tie 
labourers. 

I^t us now consider the claims paid by the accident insurance societis 
in 1913. We show the amount in the following table, giving under the heai 
ing “claims paid once for all, "the total amount paid according to tin 
provisions of the law in capital sums instead of in annuities. The lawi 
fact authorises the commutation of annuities of less than 20 marks s 
this way, on condition, however, that the claimant expresses liim^l 
satisfied with the capital sum offered by the insurance society. Under tb 
heading annuities we show the annual amount for which annuity polie® 


have been issued. 

Classes of Claims piVorkiiicn 

— Compensated Marks 

Compensation.^ of temporary character (less than 

120 days) ‘ . 3,408 195*^1 

Compensations for periods of more than 120 days 321 303 

» paid in capital sums 491 86, S. 

» paid in annuities 45-’^' 

Total. . . . 764.^ 


The annuities being paid in December, 1913 were as follows: 


To Invalids 3,564 pensions of 347,942 marks io 

» Widows 395 » »i 55.574 » 

- Children 556 » » 36,056 » 


Total . . . 439,572 » 
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The averse annuity awarded in Finish marks was in various years 
inder : 


Years 

Invalids 

Widows 

Children 

1900 . . . . 

. . . 86.53 

139-15 

61. II 

1905 . . . . 

. . . 94.81 

137.86 

62.09 

1910 . . . 

. . . 95-22 

139.61 

64.29 

I9II . . . 

. . . 97.01 

140-37 

65-56 

1912 . . . 

. . . 96.72 

140.97 

65.97 

1913 . . . 

• ■ • 97-64 

140.69 

64.85 


§ 3. Fire iNsuRiVNCE. 


Fire risks are undertaken in Finland both by societies limited by shares 
id by mutual societies. On December 31st., 1913, there were 12 of the 
rmer, four of them Finnish societies (i), five Swedish, and three British, 
ne Mutual Societies, all, without exception, national, were divided into 
70 classes for the purposes of the official statistics, that is to say: the 
large" mutual societies the sphere of action of which extends over the 
liole country, or at least beyond one province, and the small " mutual 
strict or parochial societies, the sphere of which is limited, if not strictly 
the territory mdicated in their title, at least to an area not exceeding the 
nits of a province. 

Fire risks are further undertaken, by certain Russian companies 
nited by shares, but, for reasons indicated in our opening paragraphs, the 
ficial Finnish statistical returns on which this article is based, were in no 
>sitioii to gfive more than an approximate account of their work. 

The general progress between 1897 and 1914, the total amount asssured 
id its distribution among the classes of fire insurance societies in Finland 
e seen in the following table, where the total amount is sho^ in Finnish 
arks as it was on the 3rst. of December of the different years. 


(i] ** Fennia ” Fohjola ”, an.-l “ Imatta ” at Helsingfors and “ Vellamo *' at V^. 
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Table IV. ~ Progress, Amoufii and Disiribidion of Fire Insnrana 
in Finland between 1907 and 1914 (in Finnish marks). 



1897 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1912 

19IJ 

Large Mutual Societies. 

539.256,206 

639,952,105 

i,o 87 , 648 ,ro 5 

1,616,884,087 

1,799,410,019 

i, 93 M 35 « 

Small » * 

552,511,270 

436,737,520 

569,006,331 

7^,737,748 

929,163,142 

990, oan* 

Finnish Compesies Lim- 
ited by Sbaxes. . . . 

261,365,3 rr 

! 395,246,061 

383,769,915 

598,582,310 

728,090,272 

! 7857591 

Foreign Comptnks Lim- 
ited by Shmrs .... 

190.697,825 

248.403,933 

219.171,739 

269,796,891 

266,588,456 

1 26!,OOqj| 

Russian (apprcprlniate 
figures) . 

160,000,000 

170,000,000 

i6o,oo(\ooo 

245,000,000 

250/>00,000 

26o,ai0|i 

Total . , . 

I 503.83c, 6 i 2 

1,910,339.619 

2421,596,090 

3,511,001,036 

3,973,251,888 

4,232,95^ 


The above table shows that the proportion of each of the above class 
of societies in the total was as follows : 


karge Mutual Societies 45 65 % 

Small » » 23.40% 

Finnish Companies limited by Shares 13.67 % 

Russian » » :6.i4% 

Foreign » 51 ji « 6.14 % 


100.00 

Here a^in the same phenomenon is observable as in the field of HI* 
insurance, that is the “nationalisation’' of this class of business. Th 
progress of this nationalisation in respect to the Pieties limited by start 
has been as follows ; » 



Total Amount Assured 
in Marfci Oi) 

Finnish 

Bodetfes 

Foreiyn 

Sodetirt 

1892 

334,700,000 

. 4 <> % ' 

; 60% 



395.300,000 

55 » 

45 

rgoo 

643,600.000 

61 » 

39 ' 

1905 

604,900,000 

64 » 

, 36 

1910 

868,400,000 

69 » 

31 . 

1911 

922,000,000* 

70 M 

30 

1912 

1913 

994,700,000 

1,036,100,000 

■n 

■ : ^ 


(1} In round numbers. 
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We shall give now some quite general information in regard to the total 
business done by the various fire insurance societies in I^inland in 1913. 

As regards the societies limited by shares, whether Finnish or foreign, 
without deducting the proportion of the reinsurers, the total amounts of 


preraiums collected and claims paid were as follows ; 



Premiums 

Claims 


(Finnish Marks) 

(Finnish Marks) 

Finnish Societies 

Foreign » 

2.988,747 

963.606 

1.906,993 

589,060 

Total . . 

3.952,351* 

2,496,053 


The losses here represent not less than 63.2 % of the total amount 
of the premiums, a quite exceptional percentage due to circumstances 
it would take too long to mention here. Let us limit ourselves to stating 
that in the last ten years the average amount of the losses was only 50 % 
of the total amount of the premiums. 

The working expenses of the Finnish societies limited by shares amount- 
; ed in the same year to 367,773 marks or 12.3 % of the amount of the prem- 
iums collected and about 36 centimes per 1,000 frs. of assured capital. 

As regards the large mutual societies, the amounts assured by them at 
the end of 1913 came altogether to 1,931,195,924 Finnish marks, an increase 
of 131,785,905 mks. on the previous year. The premiums collected b} the 
societies amounted to 4,954,402 mks. and the claims paid to 3,973,679 mks. 
'Ihough considerably higher than the average, the claims paid by these 
societies have been proportionally less than those paid by the societies 
limited by shares. The working expenses, finally, of the eighteen societies 
included in this class amounted to 863,649 marks. 

Let us now consider those fire insurance societies, which, on account 
of their almost exclusively rural character, have the greatest interest for 
us, that is to say the small district or communal mutual societies. 

On January ist., 1913, there were in all Finland 284 societies of this 
^lass, II of them in the Province of Nyland, 42 in that of Abo, 10 in that of 
I'Hvastehus, 50 in that of Viborg, 23 in that of S. Michael, 30 in that of 
Kuopio, 73 in that of Vasa, and, finally, 35 in that of Uleabor|. 

The total amount of the policies issued by these 284 mutual societies 
was (I) : 


at the end of 1911 870,930,044 Finnish marks 

»»)?)> 1912. .... 929,163,142 


(i) Tbe most recrat statistics as yet published r^^rding the small mutual fire insurance 
®^eties axe those for 191 2. 
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The amount of the policies issued by the mutual district or communa] 
societies formed the following proportion of the total amount of the fir? 
insurance policies in Finland . 


1897 


234 % 22.9 % 23.5 % 22.2 % 23.4 


Of the total amount assured in these societies, 68.3 % represents real 
estate, and 31.7 % personal estate and stock. 

On January ist,, 1913 the total number of insurance policies issued by 
these societies was 307,703 or 13,498 more than in the preceding year' 
Dividing the total amount of the policies by their number, we obtain as 
the average value of the policies issued by the small mutual societies tbe 
amount of 3,020 marks, which alone shows that it is really the small farm- 
ers and the peasants who principally insure with these societies. 

In 1912, the total number of losses compensated by these societies was 
1,762 and the total amount of the claims corresponding wa.s 1,134,460 
marks, or an average of 643.28 marks per claim. The claims for real 
estate appeared as 812,314 marks or 71.6 % of the total, those for personal 
estate as 322,146 marks or 28.4 % of the total. 

The considerable progress made in rural buildings, and the adoption of 
precautionary measures undei the influence of the very active propaganda 
ot the insurance societies is shown in the following table, in which tk 
annual number of fires is given, and the amount of loss resulting per 
millwn of Finmsh marks of the average amount of all the poHcies issued 
in the year. ^ 


Tabue — Number of Fires and Amount of Damage per Million 
of Marks of the Average Amount of Insurance Policies Issued by tk 
Small Mutual Societies. 


Years 

Fires 

Damage 

Years 

Fires 

Damage 

1897 

, • • 1,220 

3.7 

1905 • . 

■ 1,449 

2.7 

1898 

■ ■ 1,165 

3.3 

1906 . . 

- 1,512 

2.6 

1899 

- ■ 1,247 

3-2 

1907 . . 

• 1,345 

2.2 

1900 

. - 1,282 


1908 . . 

. 1,680 

2.6 

1901 

• - 1,480 

3-4 

1909 . . 

' 1,547 

2.2 

1902 

■ ’ 1,414 

3-0 

1910 . . 

• 1,560 

2.07 

1903 

• • 1,304 

2-7 

I9II . . 

• 1,625 

r.97 

1904 

■ * • M 35 

.2.8 ‘ 

1912 . . 

■ 1,763 

1.96 
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In 1912 the number of claims j^id per thousand policies was 5.7. 
’he causes of the fires in the year were as follows : 


138 cases, 

or 7.8% of 

the total, 

natural causes (Ughtning, spout 
aneous combustion etc.) ; 

342 » 

» 19.4 )) 

» » 

defects in construction ; 

413 « 

» 23.4 » 

« ). 

negligence ; 

47 * « 

)> 2.7 

ft 

crime ; 

169 » 

» 9.6 » » 

ft )) 

various other causes ; 

<^53 » 

» 37.1 » » 

ft ft 

causes unknown or uncertain. 


I In 1912 the average amount of loss per 1,000 marks was 1.26 marks, 
kn previous years the proportion had been ; 

In '1897 1898 1899, 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904. 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 igir 


1.63 1.27 1.30 1.28 1.59 1-09 J'26 1.28 t.ii 1.34 1,06 1.36 1.28 

The working expenses in the small mutual societies only amounted to 
0.22 m. per 1,000 m. of the capital assured, a considerably smaller pro- 
portion than in the case of the large mutual societies and the companies 
limited by shares. The small expense is largely due to the fact that to a very 
considerable extent the management of the district or communal societies 
is in the hands of officers elected by the commune, who receive no special 
remuneration for their work. Besides, in the case of these societies, the 
compensation fixed by the experts is most frequently paid directly by the 
party concerned and consequently does not figure in the society's accounts. 

To give the reader an idea of the comparative importance and the 
progress made by the small mutual fire insurance societies in Finland, we 
classify these societies below according to the amount of their policies. 


Table VI, — ]Small Mutual Societies, according to the Amount of the 
Policies issued by them on the ^ist. December of Various Years. 


PoUcka 




Number of Societies in 





1896 

1900 

1995 

1910 

1912 

tlan 500,000 Einnisli • . 


60 

53 

41 

*4 

13 

Between 500,000 *nd 

1,000,000 Fumidi Mailcs 

80 

73 

65 

51 

38 

* 1,000,000 > 

a.000,000 

» > . . 

71 

83 

85 

68 

67 

2,000,000 • 

5,000,000 

> . t , . 

34 

61 

81 

116 

122 

» 5,000,000 ■ 

10,000,000 

> a . . 

5 

5 

zo 

22 

34 

^crc than 10,000,000 . 


1 t . . 

2 

3 

4 

6 

20 



Total . . . 

252 

278 

286 

287 

284 
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As we see the average amount* of the policies has increased in thea 
sixteen years and there has been a very appreciable increase in the groii« 
with larger amounts of policies. During the same period, the averari 
amount assured has increased from 1,306,000 Finnish marks per societi 
to 3,272,000 marks. In spite of this very considerable progress, it is none tli 
less certain that a large number of these societies must be considered 
far from solid. 


§ 4. Livestock insurance. 


In one of our preceding numbers we have already dealt with the be- 
ginnings of livestock insurance in Finland, as well as with its organisatioE 
and development up to about igir (i). We may, therefore, now confine 
our observations to the changes that have occurred since then. 

Now as then, livestock risks are undertaken by two different classB 
of societies, both exclusively national and mutual, the “ large ” mutual 
societies extending their action at least to an entire province, and tk 
small local societies generally working in a group of a few neighbouring 
communes. 


Ui tne large societies, there were 
four, the same as in 1911 


— ^ 11913, aiiogetnei 

Three of them were provincial societies, tk 

1 A -1 j ^ 4 * 


On December sist.. 1911 
• * » 1914 


Number of 
Horses 
Insured 


27,188 

28,261 


was as follows : 



Amount 

Head of 
Horned 

Amount 

Assured 

Total 

Assured 

CatUe 

on Homed 

Amount 

oa Horses 

Insured 

Cattle 

Assured 

11,278,181 

17,428 

3,399,351 

I 3 , 877 ,?*» 

11.317,938 

17,585 

2,617,825. 

13 , 935 , 5?3 


^ ^ horned cattle. 7,&i7 or 44.5 % were 

r ” 55-5 % collectively. The co«esi»Bdi^ 

' .'""I "’ 530.140 Finnish MarlT Tk 

following figures show the work of the large mutual societies in 1913 • 


Premiums Received for Horses 

• » » Homed Cattle . . 

Payments to Reserve FUnd 

Ctoiins Paid for 636 Horses 

» » » 281 Head ot Homed Cattle 

Wbridng Expenses and Commission 


2951835 marks 

45.139 » 

24,222 » . 

214,966 >( 3 % of Total I^vesbxi Insured). 

29,347 » (1.2% » , » 

> 


m'lm. S'*'”' 
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In other words, the claims paid for horses amounted to 1.9 marks 
ad those for horned cattle to 1.13 ‘mks. on an average per 100 mks. 
guied. The average claim paid was 257.14 mks. per horse and 104.44 
Jcs. per head of horned cattle. 

At the end of 1912 there were altogether iii small mutual livestock 
surance societies, 30 of them only insuring horses, 4 only horned cattle, 
id 77 insuring both classes of livestock (i). 

M that date, the general position of this class of societies was as follows ; 


Jones 32*634 insured for a total amount of 11,157,366 Finnish. Mka’ 

Joined Cattle 381293 » » » » * » 4,023,928 > * 

imall Livestock .... » » » » » » 21,065 » » 


Total . . . 15,202,359 Finnish Mks. 

The comparative importance and the progress made from year to 
'ear by the small local societies will be seen in the following table, in which 
he figures indicate the number of societies belonging to each group, 

'3Bi,E VII. — Progress and Distribution oj the Small Livestock Insurance 
Societies in Finland according to the Amount of their Policies. 


AmoUBt of Policies 


Years 

Less than 
50,000 Marks 

Between 50,000 
and 

100,000 Marks 

Between 100,000 
and 

200,000 Marks 

Between 200,000 
and 

500,000 Marks 

500,000 Marks 
2ind more 

Number 


Number 

% 

Number j % 

Number I % 

Number j % 

■ . . . 

10 

17-9 

*3 

23.2 

19 

33-9 


. 

19.6 

3 

5-4 

1906. . . 

18 

i3.7 

17 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907. . . 

14 

17-5 


23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

•908. . . 

16 

18.8 

*7 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909. . . 

16 

£7-5 

^ 7 t 

18.7 

35 

38-5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3-3 

^910. , . 

22 

, 22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

1 30-0 

23 

23.0 

3 

3-0 

^911 . . . 

22 

21.0 

25 

23.8 

35 

33-3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

^912 . . . 

25 

22.5 

27 

243 

57 

33-4 

19 1 

! 

17.1 

3 

2.7 


The number of accidents per cent of the total number of head of live- 
stock insured was 2.21 % for horses and 1.52 % for horned cattle. 

The claims paid amounted in the case of horses to 1.37 % and in that 
horned cattle to 1.06 % of the value assured. The average claim paid 
por horse was 214.05 mks. and ]>er head of horned cattle 71.08 marks. 


a) For the small sodeties tlw most recent statistics published are those for 1912. 
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The premiums collected by the local mutual societies in 1912 ^>ei? 
as follows : ■ 

Fionish Hks. 


Horse Insurance . . . .... . . . . . . 100,036.21 

Horned Cattle Insurance. 26,733.67 

Contributions to the Reserve Fund 4,662.59 

General Contributions of Members . . . . ! 96,352.65 


Total . . . 227,785.12 


This total is 1.5 1 % of the average amount assured for the year. Otha 
receipts, interest etc. brought in 14,457 marks to the societies. Tk 
total revenue was, therefore, 242,242 mks. or 1.61 % of the average 
amount assured. 

The expenditure was as follows : 


Claims Paid 

Working Expenses . . . 

Reserve Fund 

Other Expenditure . . . 


194,402 mks. (1.29 % of the amount assurpiil 
24,099 » (0.16 % » » » j 

7,912 » (0,05% » » » I 

16,124 J) (o.ii % » » >, ) 


Total . 


212.537 mks. {1.61 % of the amount assuiedj 


.^together we find that the year closed with a general loss of 2Q; 
Finnish marks, an absolutely insignificant amount, we may say, but indie 
ating all the same that the general situation of the small mutual livestoct 
insurance societies is far from prosperous. And, indeed, the statistic 
for former years only confirm this conclusion. Means are now being stud- 
ied to improve the financial position of these insurance institutions, whicl 
are of the greatest importance for the economic progress of rural Finland 



mSCELIvANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
And THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BULGARIA. 


Insurance of agricultural produce against hail. — The Central 
^-operative Bank of Bulgaria (i) has a special section for the insurance 
pf agricultural produce against hail (2). The utility of this iustitutioii is 
^deniable and it has been of great benefit to tbe national economy. The 
jwork of the Bank in this department is not characterized, as in the other 
departments, by the two distinct principles, harmony between which is 
fhe first condition for the regular working and prosperity of every credit 
institute, that is to say of rendering the greatest services to the national 
economy and deriving therefrom a suitable profit. And indeed, since its 
foundation, in 1911, up to the present, the bank has made no profit out of 
tlie insurance department, as in granting claims it has always considered 
the interest of the insured. In view of the importance of this special 
work of the Bank, we reproduce the following information from the report 
for the year 1914. 

The number of policy holders which was 25,026 in 1913 amounted to 
30 > 3 i 6 in 1914. The amount assured, however, decreased slightly : from 
39.326,400 frs. to 37,101,420 frs. This decrease is closely connected with 
the loss of Dobrudja, as in 1913 a total amount of 11,000,000 frs. in round 
numbers was assured for that province. The insurance of agricultural pro- 
duce will be introduced in the n^w territories in the course of the year. The 
largest number of policy holders is reported for the district of Plevna, where 
there are 5,382 ; the smallest for that of Kustendil, 180. The amount as- 
sured in the Plevna district was 6,808,300 frs. and that assured in the Kus- 
tendil district only 135,890 frs. If the rich Dobrudja had not been lost, 
the amount assured this year, instead of 37,101,420 frs., would have been 
50,000,000 frs. In comparison with 1913, the total value assured has only 
decreased in the district of Bourgas. The cause of the decrease here, 
amounting to about 400,000 frs. was the destruction of many vineyards 
attacked by phylloxera. 

(1) See the article on the “ Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria ” ia the number of this 
Bulletin for February, 1&12. 

(2] See the article on the “ New Legl^tion on Agricoltuial Insurance and the Foundation 
of a State Institution {§ 3 . Law on the Insurance of Agricultural Products against Hall) in th< 
number of this Bulletin for October, 1911. 
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US see how the amount assured was distributed among the principal 

crops: 

frsw 


Wheat 

• • • • , 18.633.490 

Vines 

. . , . 8,243.190 

Maize 

, . . . 2,810,950 

Rye 

. . . , 2,782,740 

Oats 

. . . . 1,128,970 

Barley 

. . ^ . 1,063,460 


The area of the farms insured was 11,831,904 ares. Most of these 
farms are private property. Government institutes had only taken out ii 
policies for an amount of 36,320 frs. Agricultural co-opeiRtive societies took 
out 15 polices for an amount of 538,750 frs! 

In 1914 hail fell frequently in abundance and 441 communes or more 
than a third of those insured suffered severely. Gaims to the amount ol 
1,623,960 frs. were paid to 6,292 persons in 1914 ; whilst in 1913 orlj 
754,199 frs. were paid. Thus amount of the claims paid in 1914 was 
more than twice that paid in the preceding year. The average claim paid 
per member insured was, in 1914, 258.10 fr. as against 217.^ fr. in 1913. 
For the first time since its foundation has this department of the Bafik 
suffered such heavy losses, which not only could not be covered by the 
premiums collected, amounting to 1,881.513 frs., but swallowed up almost 
entirely the subvention of 600,000 frs. granted by the State, The area that 
suffered by hail was 870.850 ares against 472,359 ares in 1913, 'fhe 
premiums collected for vineyaid insurance were insufficient to pay the 
claims for vineyards damaged. 

The situation due to the European war prevents the regular coUection 
of the premiums, so that the Board of Management has contracted a loan 
with the credit department of the bank, so as to be able to pay the claims 
when due. This loan will be gradually repaid as the insurance premiums 
for 1914 are collected. 

{Summarised from the Echo de Bulgarie ot May nth., X915). 


CANADA. 

The SASKATCHEWAN HAIL INSURANCE COMMISSION. — In I9T2 the 
Saskatchewan legislature passed an act for the introduction of a system 
of hail insurance throughout the Province, and for the creation of a Co®' 
mission to administer the system introduced. Acceptance of the 
visions of the Act is optional upon the pajt of rural municipalities, in each 
of which the proposal to adopt the Act must be submitted to the vote 
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ratepayers. When the Act has been adopted, however, all land within 
; boundaries of the rural municipality concerned comes within the oper- 
)ii of the insurance scheme and is comjmlsorily assessed. The amount 
the assessment is fixed at four cents per acre and the amount of the in- 
anity is limited to five dollars per acre. The original proposal was for 
IX of one and a. half cents and an indemnity of six dollars. 

Early in 1913 the proposal to adopt the Act was submitted to the 
epayefs in 154 rural municipalities, and in 1x5 otthese the proposal was 
)roved. A Commission was appointed conskting of three members, of 
om one was appointed by the Eieutenant Governor and two were elected 
the representatives of the municipalities which had accepted the scheme. 
The first report of the Hail Commission was presented on March 3rd., 
4, and showed that during the year ending February 28th., 1914, the 
ount actually paid in claims was $ 625,488 as against a total of 1 485,343 
d in hail insurance claims by all the ordinary commercial companies, 
teen in munber, doing business in Saskatchewan. The total number of 
ims was 5,300 and the area damaged, to which individual claims related, 
ied from a few acres up to 2,000 acres. Many of the, claims were still 
paid at the end of the year, as the Commission had no funds in; hand 
h which to meet them, owing to the fact that a considerable number of 
: rural municipalities had still to pay over to the Commissioil eitih^r .the 
ole or a part of the tax of four cents per acre levied for thepurpb'se of 
urance. The yield of the tax should have been paid over before Octobi^ 
but on that date a considerable amount was still outstanding. ’ 

An anaendment to the Act now provides that municipalities in ar- 
irs with their payments to the Commission may be fined. Such a 
)vision was certainly necessary, for the Hail Commission began the sec- 
d year of its activity with unpaid claims on hand amounting to 
26,472 and. with only 3 7 in cash in the bank. 

In the second year, ending February 28th., 1915, the number of rural 
tnicipalities tinder the provisions of the Act was 126, which was ii more 
in in the finrt year. The net revenue of the insurance rate levied in 
^se municipalities was $ 85^,994. The Hail Commission, armed with the 
of penalising defaulting municipalities, was able to get sufficient 
ids in hand and to begin paying claims fully a month earlier than in 1913. 

The number of claims presented in x 914, was 3,568 a figure which corn- 
res very favourably with the first year's total of 5,300 daims. The net 
>ult of the second yearns working was that the claims outstanding at the 
inning of the year were all duly paid, as well as all daims arising during 
' year— the .latter amounting to $ 511,932. The cost of administering the 
t showed a very slight relative increase, rising from 3.26 per cent, of the 
-al revenue in 1913, to 3.36 per cent, in 1914. 

The third year of the workiug of the scheme began with 127 rural 
inicipalities under the operation of the Act. 
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FRAJ^CE. 


The application op the principle of profe^ional risks % 
FORESTRY ENTERPRISE. — On the ist. of next September, the law of 
July 15th., 1914, extending the provisions of the lawof April 9th., 
on accidents in work to forestry undertakings wiU come into force, i 
this connection, a decree and executive regulations were issued on .Mar 
27th., 1915, the principal object being- to establish the forms on whid 
the victims of accidents, their representatives or heirs must repon 
to the head of the undertaking, when the place in which the accident 
is not in the commune in whidi he lives. The use of these form 
hrwever, is not compulsory, but they are placed at the dfeposal of tbos 
concerned in all municipal offices, so as to facilitate the aocomphshmeiit 
of the formalities required by the law. They are so made opt that, win 
duly filled in, they may give the contractors all the information they reqnh 
in regard to the circumstances of the accident, so as to enable them to 
estimate the probable consequences and to make their report, after harinj 
ascertained the facts. 

The executive regulations aim at establishing the rules according to 
which the wages of the farm labourers in each department shall be fixed, a 
order that they may serve as the basis for the calculation of the cot 
peiisation due to labourers’ victims of accidents in forestry work ot 
their heirs, when the victim was not paid by the head of the enterpis 
or had no fixed wages. 

The wages shall be fixed for each department by the prefect after cof 
sultation with the mixed commission appointed in accordance with th 
first article of the decree and the results obtained by of admins' 

trative enquiries from masters* and labourers, syndicates, the superis^’ 
endent of agricultural services and other competent persons, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


I. — The agricultural and general co-operative 
SOCIETY. — This society was formed in igo8 in order to secure for its 
cy-holders any profits which may be made on their insurances. Its hu^ 
ness is practically confined to members of co-operative societies who 
recommended by the societies to which they belong and the so-call*^ 
moral” risk is thus largely- eliminated. The Society has, therefor^' ^ 
somewhat greater immunity from claims than ordinary proprit^l^’^ 
companies. 
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Prior to Society vm^ert^ing any business a fund of £20,000 wa? 
jscribed, prindpally by the Diiectors and their friends, in order that the 
'Her poUcy-hoiders be ; fully protected. Further, re-insurance 

itracts were entered into by the Society,, whereby its total liabiUty in any 
e loss was strictly limited, ^he original fund has been largely augmented 
the issue ;of shares and by reserves, etc., created out of the profits, all 
which are wholly the property of the individual members of the Society, 
At the end of each year of insurance, the societies accounts are audit- 
and if, after paying all claims and expenses, a sufficient surplus is dis- 
sed, a bonus is then declared, which is allocated amongst the members in 


iportion to the premium which each one has paid the Society. That 
? scheme has prospered is shown by the following figures : 

1 

ear 

Net 

Premiums 

£ 

Net 

IvOsses 

£ 

Rate 
of Bonus 
Dedaied 

j 09 

1,182 

74 

25 per cent. 

|I0 .......... 

2,141 

683 

25 » » 



2,969 

587 

i 5 » 



4 A 65 

1. 010 

30 » 

113 .......... 

5.931 

3,691 

Nil. 

N . - 

6,506 

2,963 

15 per cent. 


The year 1913 was rem^kable for the number of farm fires which oc- 
ined, and, although the society could have declared a modest bonus, it 
as thought prudent to forego any distribution of bonus in respect of 
lat year. 

Of every pound sterling paid by the members in premiums it is calcul- 
ed that g shillings go to the payment of claims ; 3 shillings as commis- 
m to the societies who reconunend the policy-holder ; 3 shillings in work- 
g expenses of the Insurance Society ; 3 shillings to the payment of 
•aos and the remaining 2 shillings go to the payment of interest on 
ares or to the formation of some fund which is wholly for the benefit of 
e members, 

(FrcHa Co-operaiion in Agriculturet No. 6, June igis). 


“• — Cattle and pig insurance societies. — In a recent issue v e 
produced some statistics which had been specially compiled for the 
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fownal of (he Board of AgricnUur^, concenung the work of mutal pigi, 
surance societies in England and Wales in 191^ > 19*2 ^ 9*3 (^) • Tha 

figures related both to registered and to tmr^tered pig insurance sodetie 
In the Board of Trade Lahow Gazette ot May appear some statistics forth 
years 1^9 to 1913, which relate only to r^tered societies, but embrao 
cattle insurance societies as well as pig insurance societies. The statists 
are as follows: 


1 

1909 1 

i 

■ 19^0 { 

1921 

; 1 

m 

Number of Societies malrii^ 1 

i 


■ . ■■ , 



Returns j 

57 

58 

58 

61 


Total Membership . . . ' 

3,574 

3-625 

3,600 

3.596 

3o}l 

Receipts : 

Contributions 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,761 

1,835 

J,8o9 

1,822 

1,88] 

Other Receipts 

405 1 

507 i 

453 

i 472 

491 

Total Receipts ; 

2,256 

1 . 2,342 

2,262 

j 2,294 

1 2.31^ 

Expenditore ; 

Benefits to Members , . . . 

1,908 

i 

1,75 f 

i 1.924 

1.815 

; 

Worldttg Expenses 

387 

388 

i 257 

1 290 

1 iSj 

Total Expenditure .... 

2.295 

2,139 

! 2,l8l 

! 2,105 

1 2,06} 

Total Funds -at End of year 

7 fin 

I 8,105 

8,112 

j 8,344 

1 S,6» 


The registered and cattle societies, however, constitute only a smi 
minority of the total number of such sod^ies ; there were about 1,200 fli 
registered pig and cattle societies in England alone. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Hail insltlance m Switzerland in 1914. It is well known 
importance many of the Swiss Cantons give to the subject of th^ insiiraB® 
of crops against hail. Up to the end of 1914 the Confederation charged it- 
self with half of the expenditure supported by the Cantons, independeadf 
of the cantonal subsidy. The financial situation of the Confederation ms!, 
however, very probably force it to consider whether it will not be advi^ 
able to make some changes in regard to the prindples on which hail iustif- 
ance subventions are granted, so as to economise also in this departmeDt^i 

(i) Recent Developineht of Mnttial n^raace in Efigfand zunJ Wales," 

<^t Bcon^ic aitd So^ 
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ink>rmation renting tg insurance and thriet 


» Federal Agricultural Department ^as already taken some action in 
. sense, deciding provisionally that in and after 1915 the subsidies shall 
exceed 50 % of the policy expenses, 20 % of the premiums for insur- 
:e of vineyards and 12.5 % of those for insurance of other crops. 

In 19x4 the federal subsidy for the encouragement of hail insurance 
ounted to 261,458 fr. The Confederation and the Cantons spent al- 
ethei 522,917 fr. ; iii premiumus 389,882 frs. and in policies 138,034 frs. 
i amount assured in Switzerland in 1914 was 81 ,356,404 frs. and the num- 
of policies was 16,661. 

Of the 25 States of the Confederation, 21 place on their estimates of 
lenditure an amount for the encouragement of hail insurance. The 
itons of Uri, Glarus, Orisons and Ticino make no sacrificas for this 
ect. It must, however, be remembered that in the Cantons of Uri, 
riis and Orisons hail storms are exceedingly rare and the risks in 
se cantons of herbaceous crops are of little importance. 

The Canton that spends most on this insurance in proportion to its 
)ulation is Geneva,' 3,845 frs.- per 1,000 persons engaged in agriculture, 
rt comes the small Canton of Zug, spending altogether 6,000 frs. or 1 ,342 .86 
per 1,000 of the agricultural population. For this Canton alone 956 
icies are reported and an assured amount of 2,319,350 fr. 

After Zug comes Neuchatel with, 1,275 policies and assured value of 
22,094 fr. 

Then there follow closely tiie Cantons of Schaffhausen, Appenzdl E., 
cerne, Aargau and Basle Country. Schafihausen spends about 700 fr. 

■ 1,000 of the agricultural population; in 1914 2,365 policies were report - 
for an assured amount of 1,999,720 frs. Appenzell E. spends about 600 
per 1,000 farmers and report^ 800 policies for an assured amount of 
re than 1,100,000 frs. Euceme also spends about 600 fr. per 1,000 of 
farming population, and reports about 6,000 policies with an assured 
ount of 13,500,000 frs. This Canton received from the Confederation in 
A a subsidy 6f 27,211,38 fr. Aargau spends about 500 frs. per i,oco 
oiers, and showed 12,000 policies and assured value of 7,180,000 frs. Basle 
mtry also spends about half a franc per member of the agricultural 
lulation. Then, follow the'Cantons of Schwyz,Nidwalden and Vaud, in 
ich the expenditure is between 400 and 47® 1,000 inhabitants, 

ud showed 4,028 policies and about 7,000,000 frs. capital assured, 
e Federal subsidy received by this Canton in 1914 was 3447 ^ 

Xext come Zurich, Thurgau, Berne and, at a little distance, Basle City 
1 St. Gall. Zurich showed 5,198 policies, Thurgau 3.622, Berne 14, 335 . 
sle City 43 and St Gall 5,366. The values assured were respectively 
51,040 frs. ; 2,970,450 frs. ; 20,603,830 frs. ; 112,070 frs. ; and 4,400,800 frs. 

The Cantons of Obwalden, Fribourg, Appenzell Int. and Valais spend 
> in proportion to the farming population, 

(Summarised from an article in Agricoltore Ticinese, Year XI, VII, No. 25. Do- 
camo, June iQth., 19*5)- 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBEICATIONS RELATING 
TO INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


SPAIN. 


ASENSIO BOITHGON (Ram6n): Los Securos y la Previsi6n sk ESPAiiA. {insuramn 
ThHfl itt Spain). Lecture Delivered at the 3Td. Intematioftal Congress of Commercial & 
pansion, Barcelona, 1914. “ Anales del InstitutD Nadonal de Pievisidn ”, Year VI 
Xo. 22, December, 1914, pp. 297*318. 

The lecturer divides the study of the questions with which he desi 
into two parts. In the first, he considers the situation of iusurance aa 
thrift in Spain up to 1908, and in the second from that year up to thepif 
sent moment. This division is in accord with the radical diange that twi 
place in 1908 in the direction given to thrift and insurance, through th 
foundation of the General Insurance Commission and the National Thiii 
Institute, which are two manifestations of State intervention in this aspet 
of social life. 

The author devotes special attention to the situation of the varioo 
branches of insurance, giving interesting statistical tables, but it is to beR 
gretted that he has not devoted a special chapter to agricultural insuracct 

In respect to thrift as represented by savings and the constitution « 
pensions and annuities, Senor Bourgon, gives an account of the work, i 
well as of the organisation and mode of working of some of the most importal 
institutions such as the Madrid Pawn Institute, that of Barcelona etc.- 
and deals quite specially with the National Thrift Institute (i) . 

He ends his account with a chapter in which he states what in i* 
opinion should be done to give instruction in insurance in Spain. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ASHBY (.Yrthur W.) : Village Clubs and Associations, in the “ journal of the Royal 
cultural Society of England, ” Vol. 75, 1914. 

The English villages in the Middle Ages, the writer of this article 
us, were filled with guilds or fraternities, religious in origin, but embracis? 

{il See the numbers of this Bulletin for November- December, 1911 and Miiy* 
pp. 163 and 139 respectively. 
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1 their objects the material and moraV welfare of their members. For the 
ost part, however, these organisations were swept away by the Reformation 
id it was not until the eighteenth century that village associations again 
?gaii to be formed. The friendly societies which then arose were for mut- 
il insurance, usually providing benefits in case of sickness or paying fun- 
al expenses in case of death. Many of these sick and burial clubs ’ ' were 
r from successful ; their financial basis was unsound, they were badly, 
aiiaged, and disaster resulted. But in spite of failures the clubs did much 
«ful work, and many village clubs continued to exist even after the de- 
ilopment of the large friendly societies with numerous branches. The 
issing of the National Health Insurance Act in 1910 resulted in the clos- 
gof a large number of the clubs. In some cases, as in Lincolnshire, efforts 
ive been made to preserve them by federating them with a central society. 

Besides the independent village societies, a certain number of county 
cieties were formed, with branches in the villages. They were usually 
tablished by philanthropic persons, who retained the management in their 
rn hands. Thus, although they had a sounder financial basis and were 
itter managed, they did not give the villagers the same training in business 
id mutual action as the village club. The large orders, such as the " For- 
ters”, the " Oddfellows,” etc., have branches in many villages, and these 
ualiy have more autonomy than the branches of the county societies. 

Other kinds of benefit society are also to be found in the villages. Dur- 
g the last quarter of the igth. century, "tontines” were common in the 
llages of the southern and eastern countries. These societies take regular 
hscriptions from their members, and make periodical divisions of part of 
eir funds, retaining the remainder for future division amongst surviving 
embers. 

The writer of the article also describes the various forms of mutual 
'e-stock insurance society to be found in English villages, as well as the 

very numerous credit societies and live-stock improvement societies. 

2 also notes the local horticultural societies which, by organising flower 
id vegetable shows, have done so much to stimulate improvement in the 
Itivation of gardens and ^allotments. 




Part III: Credit 


GERMANY. 


lEASl'RES TAKEN OR PROPOSED BY THE PRUSSIAN LAND- 
SCHAETEN EOR THE EXTENSION OF THEIR MORTGAGE 
CREDIT TO PEASANT HOLDINGS, 


by Dt. R. I^eweck, 

Premier General Syndic of the Landschaft at Koenigsberg in Prussia 
(£flrt Pfttssian Landschaft). 


§ I. Gknerat, remarks. 


It has already been said, in the number of this Bulletin for i^ebruary, 
that the most important task the Prussian I^andschaften have now 
b accomplish is the conversion of all the mortgage debts of the small farm- 
irs, from debts to private iniividuah, as they now are for the most part, 
Wo debts secured on lettres de ^ages (bonds). This was not originally included 
P the system of a gricultural credit. The five older I^andschaften, that of 
«lesia, the Credit Institute for the Nobles' Estates of Kurmark and Neu- 
Qark and the Ivandschaften of Pomerania, West and East Prussia were 
intended to meet the requirements of the nobles and the large landed 
‘^pnetors. Not only,, the peasants, but even the small independent holders 
KoUmer^ were excluded, on principle, from the Landschaften, This 
not only on account of the limited ownership of the peasants, but it 
also, above all in the case of the small independent landholders {KoU- 
^). whose possession was as free and unrestricted as that of the nobles, 
^consequence of the political power of the latter. And if at a later date 
handschaften were opened to the peasants, this was done not only for 
masons of law and administrative technique, but also for political reasons. 
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Up to 1848 no Uandschaft, except «iat of East Prussia, had contemplate^ 
the admission of landholders who were not noble, (i). But even in East 
Prussia the admission of the small independent landholders {Kdllmr)]i 
1808 only opened the institution to an insignificant proportion of the land 
holders not belonging to the nobility. Tl^ peasants were still excluded, ev® 
those on the domains, who, however, after 1808, were the absolute propti 
etors of their farms. Two events led to the admission of peasants as mtitt 
bers of the Landschaften and the foundation of similar institutes for tl* 
peasant landholders. The first condition necessary was the abolition c!' 
the restrictions in regard to the contraction of debts on the regulat^i 
peasants' holdings, introduced in 1811. This condition was fulfilled wttt 
on December 29th., 184.3, these restrictions were abrogated, Theiu 
complete change of tendency in the land policy of the Prussian State to 
necessary. It had been inspired in the early part of the nineteenth centun 
by the prevailing opinion of the time, that “ it was better for the smaii 
landholders not to obtain credit on their land. " The change came abom 
as a consequence of the gradual regulation of the relations of the peasai!L‘ 
with their landlords, the improved economic conditions of the peasants, 
and the individualism introduced into the national economy in accordana 
with the political ideas of the year 1848. Thus, the political agitation i 
1848 was one of the causes of the organisation of credit for peasant lani- 
holders. 

The Landschaften extended their credit to peasant landholders it 
various ways. In East Prussia and Posen the peasants became members 
of the Landschaft itself; in Silesia, Brandenburg, Pomerania and West 
Prussia special associations were formed working in co-operation with tk 
nobles’ Landschaften ; in Silesia the association was a section of the Instit 
ute for the nobles' estates, in the three other provinces indepeiideDt 
corporations were formed. The Schleswig-Holstein Landschaft, founded a 
1895, extended its business in 1907 to include credit to peasant holders, 
and the " landschaftlicher Kreditverband, ” founded in 1882 for the 
vince of Schleswig-Holstein, was at first intended almost exclusively lot 
the benefit of the peasant landholders. Thf first Landschaft to 
credit to peasants was that of East Prussia, (2) in accordance with the ords 
of May 4th., 1849 approving the resolution of the National Diet of Octol^ 
gth,, 1847. If followed by the Landschaft of Silesia, in accordance ffitl 
a rule of May irth., 1849 and aftenvards by the other Landschaften 

First of all the Landschaften extended their credit to the peasant 
holdings on the same system as that instituted for the nobles' estates 
without any new organisation taking account of the special charactered 

(1) Mauer: Das laiidscliafUiche Kreditswesen Preitssens. Stmssbutg, 1907. PP- 
ei seqq. 

(2) I must ^^ndicate the claim of the EastPms^n Landschaft to this m^rit, against th 
made by Gffrt* for the Silesian Landschaft in “ Die Verfassttng and VerWalittng der Schl^ 
schen Landsdaft, " 4th. edittoo, p. 168, without w^iIng to detract frem tlie htmour of t* 
Silesian Landschaft as the oldest, hnd In many teSpeetS the modd Landschaft. 
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pasant laud; l^his' special character's due partly to causes of a personal 
ature and partly^ to the different nature of the peasants* farms and the 
rge farms. on the one hand^ the extension of the lyandschaften’s 

nd credit was impeded by the dulness of the peasants and their re- 
ignance to any innovation ; on the other hand, theL<andschaften generally 
?glected to tafe6 measures to encourage the peasants to take advantage of 
le land credit, by rendering the process of the grant of loans easier, facil- 
ating access to the loan offices for the applicants for loans and adapting 
le rules for the valuation of holdings to the special character of peasants’ 
arms, taking into consideration above all the relatively higher value of the 
juildings and the higher purchase price. Only in some individual Land 
chaften can we find the commencement of this specialisation of credit to 
)easaiits. But up to 1895 there was no systematic organisation of the 
:redit granted by the Landschaften to peasants. It was the Royal Govern- 
tient that took the initiative in founding chambers of agriculture in accord - 
mce with the law of June 30th., 1894. “ The Chamber of Agriculture ", 
iccording to the' official statement of the reasons for the law, " must unite 
[he whole body of farmers in a corporation founded upon a solid and dur- 
ible basis and among its duties will be the preparation and execution, in 
agreement with the Government, of legislative and administrative measures, 
with a view to the improvement of the system of land credit and the 
prevention of the evils of the excessive indebtedness of landed property 
Sand the injurions forms of it. ” 

The subject of the further elaboration of the system of land credit for 
the peasants Was then discussed in 1895 in all the provinces by the Govern- 
ment authorities and the parties concerned. In a conference of the general 
directors of theLandschaften {Gmefal-Landschafi^-Dir 6 ktoren),<io\ltdi by the 
Minister of Agriculture, the means for and the need of improving the land 
credit system for the peasants in the eastern provinces, that is to say in 
relation with the mortgage debt on peasant holdings, was also discussed . 
After the reporter appointed by the Agricultural Department had made 
his statement, and opened the meeting, the discussion was at first limited to 
the Eastern provinces, as tjie conditions in these provinces were considered 
to be unfform. the Landschaften were the chief agricultural land credit 
mstitutionsthere and the organisation of this branch of the credit system was 
held to be comparatively ^tisfactoty in the western part of the kingdom. 
Af^er discu^ion, it was agreed that the I^ndschaf ten should in the future 
occupy themselves more with the promotion of land credit for the small 
landholders and with the improvement of the institutions established, in 
30 far as was necessary. After that many measures were adopted in all 
•he Laudschaften in the direction of organisation and administrative teeb- 
so as to render land credit a greater benefit to the peasant holdings . 
Pifst of all, the field of action of the Landschaften was everywhere formally 
extended, by the extensioti of the limits fixed for the mortgages on peasant 
holdings. The fundamental principle was generally accepted that it must 
^ allowed that all holdings, oii the produce of which a family lives, can be 
mortgaged. Afterwards also the proportions* of the loans to be granted 
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were increased. The limit for the l(^ns was fixed in all the Ifandschaftti 
at */3 ids. of the estimated value of. the land. Then supplementary 
loans were more generally granted in money to make up the differeiut 
between the actual (Quotation and the nominal value of the ItttTss dc 
In addition to these changes in the organisation, everywhere admic- 
if:trative measures were adopted to ensure the small holdings the benefits 
f.f the credit granted by the Taudschalten. All that has been done intlifi; 
direction, I shall show when I describe the conditions of each special band- 
schaft. However, as far as possible to avoid repetition, I shall only indic- 
ate the details of the development of this organisation in the case of Eaa 
Prussia, more especially, as it is only in the case of that province thntl 
have all the necessary elements at my disposal. As regards the otk 
bandschaften, in which the administrative measures adopted have sub- 
stantially had the same object as those of the East Prussian bandschaft, 
I shall confine myself to indicating the legislative measures and the change 
in organisation and the success realised by them and only devote a few 
w'ords to their measures of administrative technique in so far as thy 
present any peculiar features. 


§ 2 . Hast Prussian i,andschaft. 

After the introduction, in 1849,. of credit for peasant holdingji 
the distinction of holdings according to their legal character, that is 
noble estates, small independent holdings {KpUmischet Besitz) and peasants | 
holdings, lost its practical value, although it was maintained m so fara>! 
the general guarantee was only extended to peasant holdings , when tk 
mortgage loan was issued under the form of lettres de gage. In the effort; 
of the administration of the Landschaft to encourage the land credit grantd 
by these institutions, the holdings were no longer considered as nobles 
estates or peasants' holdings, but as large and small holdings. The de- 
signation of small holdings was given to those bf an area of less thaii lOO 
ha. in the mountains and less than 50 ha. in the plain. 

This was because, in district council meetings individual voting rigbb 
{Virilstimmberechligmg) were possessed by those representatives of ik 
bandschaft who were owners of more th an 104 and 5^ ha. respectively* 
whilst, the owners of smaller holdings only voted collectively. Tfie smalh-^ 
area of the holdings which can. be mortgaged is that on the produce 
which the proprietor can live, and the estipiated value of .wluc|i according 
to the principles of estimation of the lyandscfiaft is at j^st 4,500 marhc 
Of the 10,725 holdings on which loans had been granted up 
were le5s than 100 ha. m area. But, op the othw baud, tfipre aire in 
Prussia more, than, 60,000 holdings which may. obtain . loaus from tbe 
Landschaft. These helong for the most pait to the class of .small 
ings.^ Consequently, the mortgaged holdings, although, for the. most part 
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tnall, only represent a very small pr9portion of the total number which 
an be mortgaged by the Landschaft. 

the measures taken by the Landschaft for the diffusion of land credit 
lay be examined from three different points of view. 

I. — The changes introduced in the principles of valuation and the 
(^ulations for the p'ani of loans were in the first place of essentialimportance. 
first of allthq minimum of valuation was reduced.. However, this value has 
ot been changed, because since 1849 ^st Prus^an Landschaft allthe 

[iral holdings, the value of which, as estimated according to the valuation 
rinciples of the Landschaft, was less than 1,500 marks and which can he 
onsidered as independent farms, leaving out of consideration any possible 
upplementary revenue of the owner, may receive loans on mortgage, 
'hese conditions are, as a rule, satisfied in the good districts, that is to say 
1 plains, by holdings of about 3 ha., in less fertile regions by those of about 
ha., but in isolated cases the minimum value is reduced even to 2 ha., 
nd the net yield estimated for purposes of the land tax {Grundsi&uer- 
nnertrag) to 15 marks. By these provisions the conditions to be satisfied 
efore mortgage loans are granted are already as far as possible reduced, 
bove all if the condition is maintained that the farm must support the 
wner. This principle, that the produce of the farm must be sufficient 
0 support the owner, has not yet been abandoned in East Prussia, 
tecause, if it were, the chief value of the holdings would consist in 
he buildings, which could not be reconciled with the character of the 
lad credit granted by the Landschaft. Although the power of granting 
aortgage loans on small farms in East Prussiahas not been formally extend- 
d, there has, however, really been such an extension, as in the course of 
■ears the valuations in the case of small holdings have been more favour- 
ible and sometimes, even higher than in the case of large estates. In this 
espect, the following changes have taken place ; 

(1) The investment of plus values, which on the principles of vaUi- 
tion of June .ii8th.,; 1895 was only considered in the case of holdings of 
Qore than -100 ha. in the mountains and more than 50 ha. in the plains, in 
^99 tsdaeniinto account in the case of holdings from 50 to loO ha., in 
he mountains, and of from 2 5 to 50 ha. in the plains and in 1 908 in that of all 
loldiugs in the plains of more than 5 ha. Einally, in 1900, the Iknit of area 
Q respect to the consideration of the investment of plus values, was en- 
hely abolished, so that § 21. paragraph i. of the principles of valuation of 
une i8th., 1905 (1913 edition) now provides in a general' sense : In 
pecially favourable and jjermanent coiiditions the investment of the plus 
'alues allowed under § 23 niay be considered. 

(2) The presence of a supply of draught livestock and breeding stock, 
■^Iculated on the l^sis of the area of the fields, meadows? and pasture ground s 

Ihe farm to be valued, is as a rule insisted on in order that the maximum 
of the definite capital may be utilised without restriction. However, 
’P ^^0 1904, no account was taken of the. stock of pigs. Since then the value 
a pig more tian six months old is considered as one tenth of that of a 
of-laige cattle (horse, ox, cow) (§ 34 of the valuation principles) 
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in this way the reqtjirements above ^ of smallholdings have been satisfied, 
pig improvement being a far more important sottrce of f^enueforthea 
than for the large estates, 

{3) («) In the case of land cnltivated as meadows situated in the first 
section of the plain of the Kernel and iplaced : after valuation in i the first or 
second class, of the meadows in the pkinsy no further deducts is made 
for want oi buildings or Imstock. The apj^cation of this pro^sion was 
extended in 1908 to the rest of the plain of the Kernel and to that of tbe 
Draus^* The addition for plain previously allowed only in the case 

of fields and meadoWs of the ist. and 2nd; class of holdings in the plains 
of the Kernel and the Drausen, was allowed in 1908 in the case 6f pasture 
land of the first and second class with an increase of the maximum ratefioin 
200 to 400 marks per ha. 

The increase in the estimated value of the holdings of the plain made 
possible by these changes satisfies the conditions of small and ver> small 
holdings, which predominate in the lower districts and furnish, in con- 
sequence of their assured gross yield- and their comparatively low working 
expenses, highw net fields than larger holdings. 

(4) So as to include in the valuation and in the mortgage grantefl by 
the bandschaft the value of the forests and of the utilisation of the wood 
derived from them, which the principles of valuation of land did not tak 
into special account, in 1901 provision was made for a supplementary estim- 
ate of the yield of the forests to be added to the estimated value of th 
holding, so that forest holdings were now valued and mortgaged not merely 1 
according to the value of the soil, but also according to the value of the 
forest yieM. But for the purpose the working of the forest had to be reg^i' 
ated in accordance with the principles of the State Forestry Department 
and so this supplementary estimate was only made in the case of lai^^ 
forest holdings of at least 100 ha. in area. The provision did fifOt apply 
in the case of small holdings. They were only l^ken into cdfi^eration 
for the purposes of the estimation of wooded laud {Boden^ uni Waldh 
standstaxe) introduced in 1910, and applying to forests of at least 15 

in area, taking into account besides the value of the soil also the wood 

as approximately aj^rtained; for the purpose it is true the scientific working 
of the forest, ensuriug its maintenance is required, but it is hot required 
that the forest should be worked according to the rules adopted for Staff 
forests. 

(5) What is called the “ supplementary estimate of 15 % oi 

amount calculated on the value of the capital, allowed up to 1913101 hoWiD? 
the yield of which was specially high, was raised in 1908 to 20 % for hold 
ings on which the bmldii^s and livestock represented at least 25 %. Thii 
supplement is ati advantage above all for small and medium sized holdi^?^ 
on which the value of the buildings is larger in propoitiou to the value 0 
the land than on large holdings. - -i > 

(6) In elaborating the system of supplements in 1913, ev^y attentioi 
was ^ven to the special condithms of the small and medium sized holding^- 
The value of the buildings und livestock, which is considerabie cm 
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oldings, will be for the most part iacluded in the stock aupplem&nt {Be&iands- 
This must be calculated in himdredths of the value of the fields, 
leadows, pasture land and waters. The maximum amount allowed 
icreases inversely with the si^se of the holding and is 20 % for holdings 
[more than 100 ha., 25 % for those between 30 and 100 ha., 30 % for 
lose between 10 and 30 ha. ; and 40 % for those less than 10 hectares, 
^ith regard to these holdings of less than jo ha., those were especially 
)Dtemplated that are held by small landowners called those 

[ rural artisans and small industrials in villages and the small independent 
oldings of one piece (Ausbauten), which are very much in demand and 
nd a ready sale. So also in fixing the conditions for the class suppkineni 
KlmenzuscUag) which maybe allowed in addition to the stock supplement, 
5 an estimate of the value of the quite special permanent character of 
le holding, every attention has been paid to the special character of the 
easant holding, as for example the value of the favourable position in 
'hich the fields lie to each other and to the farm buildings, as well as the 
roximity of high roads or towns etc. . 

Ij, _ By means of the above changes, the East Prussian Eandschaft 
as been enabled to grant small landholders at least as large loans as 
liose to owners of medium sized and large farms, if not larger loans. Other 
revisions have been adopted for the facilitation of credit for smallholdings 
lid the reduction of expenditure in connection with it. In this connection 
'e must make the following remark : 

(1) For the purposes of the valuation, a certified copy of the map made 
ir purposes of the land tax had to be presented, on which the land cultiv- 
ted and the kind of crops had to be marked by a sworn surveyor. In 
%2, this rule had already been modified so as to dimmish the costs of 
aluation of smaller farms, by the abolition of the necessity for the iii- 
pection of the crops on the spot by the surveyor in the case of farms of less 
han 50 ha . , while the councillors of the Lfandschaft, entrusted with the estim* 
tion, were themselves to ascertain the changes made in regard to the crops 
idicated for purpose.s of the land tax, and the productive possibilities of 
he soil and enter them in the survey register. This rule was extended in 
910 to apply to holdings of from 50 to 100 ha. when a corrected map already 
xisted that had been utilised for a previous estimate, provided no change 
ad been made in the crops cultivated or that the changes made had been 
isignificant in respect to the total area of the holding. 

(2) For the estimate of value, made in accordance with the net yield 
estimated for the purposes of the land tax, for which since 1910 a 

aluation 45 times as high as the net yield may be accepted, the costs of 
^spection are not generally considered in the ca^ of holdings of less than 
00 ha. Only when the estimated value is reckoned as more than 36 times 
he net yield estimated for the land tax is inspection indispensable and 
0 he paid for. 

(3) The compensations to the Eandschaft's Councillor entrusted with 
he valuation for his travelling expenses form a heavy charge agaiiist hold- 

of small area. Already, in the tariff of expenditure established in 
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1892, account was taken of this, whp the amounts to be paid by the land, 
holder for costs of valuation were established, on the ba^ of the area of % 
holding and partly on the net yield estimated for purposes of the land tai 
accepted as the measure of value, independently of the situation of th 
holding and the journey to be made by the appraiser. So also the valuatioc 
commissions received fixed amoimts as compensation per day and for theii 
travelling e;!q)enses, so that the small and large estimates and the long aiK 
short journeys compensated each other. In 1895, the expenditure in th 
connection was reduced in the case of holdmgs of less- than 50 ha., and br 
way of exception also for those a little- larger if .belonging to a single 
proprietor and even if held collectively and if the valuations were made ots 
immediately after the other (in the case of what is called village valu- 
ations), so that the total expenditure is only paid for the first valuaticB 
and only half the expenditure -is paid in the case of each of the late 
operations. In 1913 the expenses for valuation were still further reduced 
on the ground that it was necessary to reduce the cost of the crci 
granted by the I^andschaft, above all for the very small holdings, so asti 
bring mortgage loans to the class of small land owners. A sliding scale wa 
established for the valuation expenses, graduated according to theareao 
the holdings, varying from 350 marks lor holdings of more than 1,000 k. 
to 15 marfe for those of 5 ha. The reduction of expenditure thus obtains 
is so great that no further reduction for village valuations can be ot- 
templated- 

(4) A special facility and at the same time a reduction of the costs n 
valuation has been arranged by the General Managenaentuf the Ivandschati 
since 1907 itself providing the requisites for valuation of holdings of less tki 
50 ha. area. In return for this assistance only the personal expenses of tb 
board are charged, up to a maximum of 20 'marks. In 1913 tHs maximun 
was reduced to 15 ml^. for holdings of less than 20 ha, area ; it was 
tained at 20 mks. for those of from 20 to 30 ha. and raised to 25 mks, b- 
those of areas of from 30 to 40 ha. and to 30 mks. for those of from 40 to 5 
ha. In no case, however, is a sum charged in excess of. the persoK 
expenses of the Board, Any eventual surplus of the maximtim rate 
borne by the bandschaf t. The balance of the Inaximum amount not spei 
is returned to the applicant together with an account of the expeiiditur 
This provision has been taken advantage of more and more from year* 
year, as appears in the following tahde which shows only slight variatlo' 
in the increase of the applications : - 
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Table I. — AppiicaiioHs for 4 ^equisites for Valuaiion. 


Yeat 

Af^lications 

for 

Requisites 

for 

Valuation 

Applicatioijs 

Withdrawn 

. 

Applications 

Granted 

out 

of the Balance 
from 

former Years 

J ' 

37 

3 

34 


83 

3 

85 


M 7 

1 7 

147 


188 

: . 8 . 

263 


I 407' 

i ■ 

45 fi 

0 . 

; 444 

1 30 ■ ■ 

1 562 


648- 

1 48 ’ 

610 

2 . 

567 

j 49 i 

, 606 

3 

547 

; 

624 


458 

1 37 

528 


The decrease in the number of applications in 1914 is due to the state 
var which since the first of August has prevented any valuation taking 
ce ; on the other hand, the record of activity reached in 1911 was due 
the fact that in 1910 the investment of plus values began to be taken 
:) account in the valuation of all holdings without restriction of area. 

(5) The grant of loans under form of letires de gace was further facilit- , 
d h}" the provisions of 1S99, in accordance with which the owners of 
dings not exceeding too ha. in area might obtain an advance out of ■ 
Landschaft funds to meet the costs of valuation, on payment of 5 % 
"rest; in addition, the costs of valuation already paid may be repaid 
the bandschaft out of its funds to the landholder on demand, if it is 
nd after valuation that his holding cannot be mortgaged, or else the 
•’ments hot made may be remitted . 

ni. — To itiduce the small landholder to avail himself of tlie land 
dit of the landschaft, easy access to this credit was perhaps even more 
•cssary than the reduction of the expense of valuation or any other facility 
fiscal character. In this sense the supply of the requisites for the estim- 
by the General Management of the I^andschaft (II. 4), and the fact 
t no commission is charged are of the greatest importance. But already 
the discussions of the Agricultural Conference of 1894, Dr. Hecht (i) 
served that “ the peasant who has need of credit wants it offered to him 
house, and local credit offices are always preferred to the distant 

bj Dr. Hecht. Agra^onferena of 1894, p. 332 - 
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central office, even if the latter oSers far cheaper and better conditions ' 
Therefore in order to bring the I^andschaft's mortgage credit to ti 
people the best course to pursue is to “ localise the staff of agents. '■ ^ 
conditions of the East Prussian Eandschaft were specially unfavouraH 
for the purpose, as it has not, like most of the ^ndschaften, offices in tl, 
principalities or departments which could seiVe as provincial bureata 
This defect had to be remedied, and it was attempted to do this by means i 
publications and lectures and special measures of organisation. 

(i) The conditions for obtaining loans expressed in clear and populji 
language were published in the offiicial papers of the districts and seK 
periodically and regularly, above all at the beginning of each termforvak 
ation, to the burgomasters of the communes and the registrars of kat 
Then a short summary was published in popular language of the prince 
articles of the rules of the I^andschaft, of the bank and, since ipro, also of 
life insurance institute, of the greatest importance for the landholdq 
{Object and Aims of the Landschajt Imtitutcs), and distributed free of ehargt; 
This publication was constantly brought up to date and distributed abo^t 
all in the agricultural associations and to the itinerant agricultural lecturer! 
Addresses in connection with this publication were delivered in the& 
sociations and pve occasion for discussion of the object and aims of th 
handschaft institutions. Officers of the Tandschaft, specially trained for tbi 
purpo^, were sent to the chief towns or other places in the districts favoni- 
ably situated for the purpose, to give the landowners, desirous of contract- 
mg loans on lettres de ga^e, detailed information gratis in regard totk 
requisites for the valuation and to prepare the forms of application for tk 
same also free of charge. Their visits are preannounced in the official 
district papers, and, if need be, in some of the daily papers read above all 
by small landowners. 

{2) Many district offices and credit societies have formed themselve 
on their own initiative into offices of information and consultation witha 
view to enlightening the owners of small or medium sized holdings in regard 
to tm loans granted by the Eandschaft and popularising this form of 
credit; they wen have received applications fqr valuation to be made bj 
e Eandschaft and have assisted the landowners in obtaining the reqiiisittt 
for valuation. o 

(3) In this respect the progress made by the East Prussian Eandscbaft 
has been todedly important. This progress was, however, hampered by 
^e centralisation of the work of the bank, which had its headquarters at 
Konigsberg at the extreme end of the province. In consideration of the* 
^nffitions and with the object of facilitating communications betvees 
bank and the members, at first a branch (business office) 
was established at Konigsberg itself in the proximity of the railway station 
^t^ards m 1900 and the following years, after the rules of the bank hail 
u decisions {1904. 1910) granting it power to establisb 

offices), agencies and collecting offices outside the tovfl 
ot Konigsberg, branches were started in the province. In accordance witb 
a plan for the whole district of the Eandschaft, head offices were fonndea 
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Konigsberg arid ia the province, with agencies aflUiated to them in 
iller localities and, finally, offices for collection and forwarding managed 
confidential agents in the remotest localities of the handschaft district, 
that the whole province of East Prussia and the part of the province of 
st Prussia included in the district served by the Eandschaft w ere covered 
a network of insiitutions^ working as agencies of the Landschaft and the 
ok, bringing the land holders to them and obtaining land and personal 
idit for the members of the Xandschaft and above all for the owners of 
^l and medium sized holdings. Thus the hank has now 7 business offices, 
agencies and almost 100 collection and forwarding offices. With this 
tensive system of branch offices the bank acts in every direction as an 
fanisation for the collection of deposits and for the satisfaction of the needs 
credit, collecting the money and again distributing it. This organisation 
s had the greatest influence in increasing the number of mortgage loans of 
; Landschaft. The bank's offices have not only directly obtained loans from 

I Landschaft, above all for small and medium sized holdings, but they 
ve also prepared the way for the mortgaging of the land by the grant of 
nporary credits for the purpose of paying off private mortgages and by the 
ening of bank credits for farm improvements. The Landschaft and the 
.nk work in harmony. The more the number of mortgage loans made by 
? Landschaft increases, the larger the number of the hank's customers 
»mes, and, again, the more the bank becomes a local institution of public 
[ility for every part of the province, the more it contributes to the extension 
' the Landschaft. The bank comes into close contact with the middle class 
; the towns and of the country through the receipt of deposits and above 

II through its savings bank founded in 1909 and thus is better enabled also 
' grant, besides its mortgage loans on security of lettres de gage, also short 
nu personal credit, and mortgage credit, by means of which, in many 
ises, when the loan in lettres de gage does not suffice to pay off the private 
ortgages, the mortgage loan of the Landschaft is alone made possible. 
Ills affects in the first place the holdings of small peasants, a large number 
whom have still to be wOn over to the Landschaft and there is no question 
large amounts, which could not be immobilised by the hank, which de- 
res to retain the power of realising the money it needs. In this way, the 
ink has laid the small holdings more and more under contribution from 
^ar to year and has endeavoured to induce the small farmers to apply for 
ortgage loans from the Landschaft. The following table reproduces some 
lures showing the work of the bank, in regard to the acceptance of applic- 
lotis for valuations, the information service and the collection of interest 
^ the Landschaft' s Loans. 
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Tabi^E II. — Work of the Ban^ in connectwn with ihe -Lmdschaft^ 
Business. 


Ytar 

ApptkatlOQS 
for Valu4ti<?n of 
Holdings Accepted 

Total 

Instances 

Inform- 

Cidliectioa and Paymeni g 
Interest on toaas of iht 
tahdschaft for .^mouDtj 

1 

tessthan j 
50 ha- j 

above 

30 ha. 

ation 

Siip^ded 

I^essthan 

More than' 

Toti 

500 Marks 




1 





Instances. 

I St ApJil 

i^oSMst. ApiU 1909 

65 i 

30 

! ^5. 

404 

Figures not Obtainabl 

1st » 

1909 * 

» 1910 

182 1 

lOI 

|.83 

2 . 3^7 

917, 

710 i i,( ^ 

1st t 

1910 « 

» 1911 

270 

127 

1 397 

2.782 1 

2,169 

1,888 , 3,jjj 

JSt J* 

1911 > 

k 1912 

369 

159 

528 

4,202 

3,070 

■ ^,387 : 

Jit. * 

I9IZ H 

» J913 

i 343 

153 

I 496 

i 4 M 5 

5,794 

2,047 , 7,841 

I 9 t. << 

1913 » 

. 1914 

j 440 

343 

{783 

j 6,460 

6,988 

2 , 44 ^:, ! m 


(4) In connection with the extension ol the Landschait 's mortgage loa® 
to small and medium sized holdingSj the life insurance institute founded fcf 
the Ivandscbaft in 1900 has also to be considered. The object in view ii 
founding this institute was the relief of farm land from eneumbraacft 
This object justifies the substitution of the insurance of life for the repaf 
ment of the loan granted by the handschatt. THs is ^ected as follows; 
the annuities to be paid for the leiires de gage may be invested in a' life insni- 
ance policy issued by the handschaft’s life insurance institute. Ontlif 
one hand, the transfer of the annuities gives the life insurance institute'll 
effectual means for concluding a large number of life insurance contradi 
on the other hand, however, it also favours the extension of the I/andscliaits 
mortgage loans, since the borrowers have at tie same time an opportunity 
of insuring their lives by means of payment of the annuities, Also theliif 
insurance institute helps the Landschaft to extend its mortgage loan busicesi 
satisfyii^ the need of land credit felt by the owners of small and mediui“^ 
sized holdings and preparing the way for mortgage loans from th 
Ivandsehaft by accepting second mortgages when the loan to be receive 
is insufficient to extinguish the private mortgages already existing. 
whole organisation of the life insurance institute with its 150 conifflS? 
ioners and itinerant inspectors who, by thdr active propaganda and withtls 
assistance of a large number of other institutions of public character as 
public utility, have introduced and spread the idea of life insurance ubov* 
all among the rural population, is also in this way of use in extending 
loan business of the Landschaft. It overcomes in the first place the if 
pt^nance of a large part of the population to the payment of annuiti^’!’. b! 
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)wing the advantages o^ered by the p(jKibiUty of insuring a life by merely 
the instalments on the loans received from the Landschaft, with 
further expense. With the help of the bank and the life insurance 
titute, the credit organisation of the l^andschaft is decentralised to the 
nost and enabled to satisfy, with a single central bureau, all local needs, 
which, above all, the small landholders benefit. 

IV. ^ The results of the work of the East Prussian Eandschaft in the 
d of land credit to peasant owners are shown in the following tables. 

To the increase in the number of holdings which have received loans 
Id the increase in the amount represented by leitres de gage since 1896, 
bwn in Table III, all the classes of farms of different area have contri- 
jted as shown in Table IV, whilst the percentage contributed by farms of 
pre than 100 ha. has diminidied, that contributed by the smaller farms 
jp to 20 ha. in area) has constantly increased in notable degree. An in- 
ease may also be observed, with some fluctuations, it is true, in the case 
farms of from 20 to 50 ha., area, and in that of those of from 50 to 100 ha. 
ea there has been an uninterrupted increase in the percentage of the 
aount of the lettres de gage, whilst that of the number of farms mortgaged 
:s decreased a Httle, in spite of a general absolute increase, probably due 
the more considerable subdivision of the holdings of this class. The 
5h percentage of the amount represented by lettres de gage held by peas- 
t landowners is also seen in Table V, in which we see that the number of 
lall loans up to the amount of 10,000 mks., is far the largest and shows 
:onsiderable increase. 


Table III. — Loans Granted, 


Years 

Total Number of Farms 

Heceiving Loans 

Total Amount 
of Lettres de Gage 

Mgrloa 

^6 ... 

io,88g 

307,834,725 

31 . 

13.562 

! 367.537.525 

H 


394.598,275 

>7 , 

15.223 

421.457.075 

^ ■ 

15.605 

440,191,400 

' ' ' ' ‘ 1 

16,614 

481,371,650 

'4 1 

16.933 

505,432,125 
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►o 2 !i 6,'26 o, 925' 23.0I 3-2^! 6,779 , r 73 i 13.4I 3,429:82,305,125' 20.3 16.3;! 2,823; 339.25 1,900, 
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Tabee y, —' Classification of jCoans according to Amount, 


' ■. ■■■ ;• 

I I.oa.is of 

I^oans of from 

IfCans of from 

Ivtians ot 

Year 

JLess thaa 10,000 

10,000 to 

50,000 to 100,000 

More thail 


i Mfca. 

■ i . - 

50,000 Mks. 

Mks, 

100,000 Mks. 

ji , . . , . . . . 

. 1 ■ • 

4,805 

884 

860 

504 ........ 

. . . ■ j 7,400 ! 

5.' 00 

1,100 

950 

)07 . . . - r • • • 

. . . 1 7,800 1 


1,250 

950 

)0<} ....... . 

. ’ V ^ 7.9S5 

. 5.556 

1,046 

1,018 

)I2 ....... . 

... . j. 8,360 1 

6,056 

1.090 , , 

1,102 

»i 4 • * 

, . i . 6,481 i 

6,160 

1.192 i 

i 

1 


§ 3. The SILESIAN iandschaft. 


The credit system organi^d by the Silesian handschaft in accordance 

f ith the regulations of May iith., 1849 was intended to provide loans on 
lortgage for those farms not belonging to the Land Credit Association fpr 
obles’ Estates. 

The limits within which the farms were entitled to mortgage credit 
^ere from the start ample. Eirst of all an area of at least i Prussian arpent 
[or o.25ha.) of land fit for farming was refiuired and the minimum value 
of the loan was 20 thalers; then, by the regulations of 1867, a net yield as 
estimated for purposes of the land tax of at least 30 marks was rk[uired and 
the minimum amount of the loan wasfixed at 150 marks. In 1888, this minim- 
amount for the loan was reduced to too marks, and In 1895 the minimum 
for the net yield was lowered to 15 mks. The grant of loans on mortgages to 
small holdings, often subdivided, was then favoured by the decision of the 
year 1899, according to which " several holdings belonging to the same 
3 wner and forming an econotmc whole, when one cannot be shown in the 
cadastre as a portion of the other, may be valued and mortgaged as a 
'"'bole.” This provision removes a difficulty which often prevents the 
jrant of a mortgage loan, since the union in the cadastre of several 
■^dependent farms variously encumbered is not allowed by the cpiirts, 
isthe result mi^the a confusion of the mortgage conditions. On the other 
the Landschaft. for the purpose of exteiiding its mori^age loans, 
accepts the difficulties that may be involved in a common mortgage on several 
hidings separated in consequence of an auction sale of the mortgaged 
hidings in cases of bankruptcy, difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
>ther Landschaften including all the farms mortgaged in a- single contract. 
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The increase in the loans and, at the same time, the facility of tij 
concession was made possible by <ht following provisions. In i89(), ^ 
Manager of the lyandschaft received the right to grant loans up to tl 
amount of 20 times the net yield, as estimated for purposes of the land tjj 
instead of to 15 times ; in 1909, the amount was raised from 30 to 36 tiim 
and in 1914 to 40 times this net yield, and in this latter year the deducts 
made for working expenses and farming expenses were reduced in the os 
of holdings, the total area of which in fields, meadows, pasture land aa 
kitchen gardens was not above 6 ha. In addition, the grant of loans 
further facilitated as a result of the resolution of 1909, by which thebor 
rower may receive, in order to meet the e^enses of valuation, r^istratios 
stamp and contract duties, the suppleinentary loan in money up to 10'^ 
of the nominal value of the loan in leitres de gage at first intended onlyi 
part or entirely to make up the difierence between the nominal value aij 
the market price of the leitres de gage issued by the handschaft. So ala 
the decrease in the annuities to be paid by the debtors to meet the 'woildi^ 
expenses, from to V«o% of the loan, arranged in 1901, wasd 
advantage for the peasant owners who have very largely profited by iy 

As well as the general Board of Management of the Landschaft,tlij 
boards of thehandschaften of the priticipalities and thehandschaft offidii 
have always zealously worked for the extension of agricultural loans m 
mortgage {Rusiikalheleihmg). The General Management has ; published ani 
largely circulated a small pamphlet of instructions in regard to the util 
isation of the agricultural mortgage loans granted by the lyandscliaft 
The Landfdle (district officers), burgomasters, agricultural societies, loa 
and savings banks etc have been supplied with copi«. On several occasions 
the contents have been discussed in the communal assemblies. 

The results obtained by the Silesian I^andschaft through the grants 
mortgage loans to peasant landholders are shown in the following tabl& 
The number of peasants' holdings mortgaged and the total amount of tl» 
loans in kttres de gage have almost doubled since 1896 (Table VI), wbih 
the credit association for the nobles' estates shows a decrease in the number 
of estates mortgaged and only 20 % increase in the total amount of the losffi 
Precisely the number of the loans granted to small and very small holdiflgr 
have above all increased since 1905 (Tables VII and VIII). That the le 
lative importance of this increase as compared with that of the loans t® 
larger holdings and of higher amounts is not striking is due to the fact tbai 
already in 1905, and even earlier, the proportion of the loans granted byti* 
Silesian Landschaft to small landowners and peasants was enomions^l] 
high, so that it was recognised in 1895 , when the subject was considetc^i 
by the: Government, that the Silesian lyandschaft had inade large Advance 
to the peasant landowners by means of mortgage loans and peanut propedl 
had thus been able to make great progress. 
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Table VI. — Loans Granted hy the Silesian Lansschaft. 


March 31st. 

Nuihber of Holdings 

Amount of Loans on 

Land 

Not 

Incorpor- 

ated 

Incorpor-i 

1 ToUl 
ated ; 

To Holdings To 

Not , j Incorporated 

Incorporated i Holdings 

Mks. 1 Mks. 

Total 

Mk*. 

1896 . . . . f . 

8,609 

2,066 10,675 

123.709,3001 349,689,130; 473,389,430 

1901 . . . .... 

11,225 

2,046 j 13,271 

158,464,200: 370,447,065; 528,011,265 

IQOl - • • - . • 

13,009 

2,020 i 15,029 

176,861,800! 385,406,6551 562,268,455 

igcy . . ... . . 

1 14.314' 

! 1,988 ! 16,302 

199,969,0501 398,168,275: 598.137,325 

1909 . . ... . .' 

14,926 

1 r ,943 1 16,869 

207,509,100; 399,281,730: 606,790,830 

1912 . 

i ’5,996 

1,888 ' 17,884 

220,118,950' 411,262,340: 631,381,290 

1914 . 

; 16,258 

' 1,885 1^,143 

224,571,250 423,145,610' 647,716,860 


Table VTI. — Classification of Loans according to Area of Holdings 
not Incorporated. 



! Holdings ofLcsstlian 
so ha. 

Holdings of Area 1 

between 20 and 73 ha. j 

Holdings 

of More than 

75 Ira- 

Christmas 

1 

1 Number Number , 

of Holdings 

Total 

Number 

Pcrcentag: | 
j of Total 
Number 

1 of Holdings i 

Total 

Number 

! Pcrtxrntage 

1 of Total 

1 Number 
j of Holdings 


1905 ■ . . 

i , . [ 

- • 7.570 1 

1 

1 

56.2 1 5,410 

i ! 

j 40.1 j 

1 

494 1 3.7 

I9''7 .... 

, . .j 8,230 1 

57-1 1 5.675 

1 39.3 ■ 1 

515 i 3-6 

1909 .... 

. . . , 8,621 i 

57.4 i 5.864 

; 39.1 ; 

522 1 3-5 

1912 . . . . 

. . .; 9.242 : 

58.4 j 6,068 

!• 38.3 i 

519 'i 3-3 

1913 . . . ,r 

- ■ ■! 9,378 ; 

58.7 j 6,073 

i 

38.0 

526 ; 3-3 

i 

Table VlJl. -- Classification of Loans to Holdings not Incorporated, 
According to their Amount. 

Christmas 

Loans of T<ess than 
10,000 Mks. 

Loans of between 
10,000 and go,ooo 
Mks. 

I.oan^ of between 
50,000 and roo,ooO 
Mks. 

I.*an3 of More than 

J 00,000 Mks. 


7.962 

5.104 

' 

318 

■ 

• 

go 

^907 . . 

8,641 

5.363 

317 

. 99 

*909 . . , . ; 

. 8,909 

5,640 

356 

102 

^9i2 . . . . 

: 9,126 

6,136 * 

434 

133 

‘9»3 . . , 

9.219 

6,185 

434 

139 
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§ 4. The new west Prussian landschaft. 


The New West Prussian Tandschaft was founded, on May 3rd., 1861 
for the holdings not admitted in the association of the West Prussian Land- 
schaft (for Nobles’ Estates) in the districts of Marienwerder and Danzig. 

In order to receive a loan, the value of the farm as estimated in accord- 
ance with the principles of valuation of the Landschaft must be at least 
4,500 marks. In 1896 the limit was reduced to 3,000 mks. Since 1909 the 
holdings situated beyond the dikes in the lower plains of the Vistula and 
Nogat, which up to then could not receive loans, can be mortgaged for an 
amount of 25 times the net yield as estimated for the land tax. The 
limit for the amount of the loans was first fixed at half the estim- 
ated value. In 1873 it was raised to ths. in the case of holdings of a 
value of less than 30,000 mks. and in 1896 to ths. for all holdings and, 
finally, in 1900, to rds. of the estimated value. 

This Landschaft, like most of the institutions of similar character, 
took the net yield as ascertained for purposes of the land tax as the measure 
of the credit to he granted. The amount of the loan nfight at first be 
15 times the yield, after 1883 18 times for holdings of an estimated value of 
at least 45,000 marks, after 1896 22 times for all holdings, after 1900 25 
times and since 1909 it may be 30 times. This method of measuring 
the amount of the loan is rapid and inexpensive. Por the rest, the loans 
are fixed according to the value of the holdings estimated in accordance 
with the Landschaft 's principles of valuation. In 1873 the special conditions 
of small holdings were met by the introduction of essential changes in the 
principles, especially by the subdivision of the districts according to the 
conditions of the soil, the introduction of amounts to supplement the 
value of the bare soil, and the taking of the value of the buildings into 
consideration. 

Various measures were adopted for the purpose of reducing the burdens 
imposed on the debtors. Thus in 1896 the obji^ation of paying i % 
the nominal amount of the mortgage loan as contribution to the working 
expenses, at the moment of receiving the lettres de %a%e was abolished, 
as was also in 1900 that of contributing ^4 % costs of management- 

Another facility was granted the landholders in 1909 when it was 
decided that the ^ % hitherto paid for 2 years as contribution to the work 
ing expenses and then for eight years as contribution to the guarantee fund 
should only be paid for the first two years as contribution to the working 
expenses and then for four years as contribution to the guarantee fund and 
afterwards collected as instalments towards the repayment of the loan. 

The, following tables show the progress made by the New West Prussian 
Landschaft. Whilst in the West Prussian Landschaft the number oi 
holdings mortgaged and the amount of the loans have decreased since iS9^- 
in the New West Prussian Landschaft both have nearly doubled themselves 
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since that year (Table IX). The number of small holdings mortgaged, 
above all those of 20 ha. area, and of areas of between 20 and 50 ha. has 
increased to a greater (^ent than that of the larger holdings (Table X}. 
We may also observe the larger number of loans to small holdings, and the 
increase of the number pf small loans (Table XI) on lettres de gage. 


Tabub IX. — Loans Granted hy the New West Prussian Landschaft [for 
Peasant Holdings) and the West Prussian Landschaft {for Nobles’ 
Estates). 


[ Number of Hc4dings^ 
i Mortgaged to the 


Year 

New West 
Pmssian 
I.and' 
schaf t 

Wert i 
Prusstau ; 
Und- i 
sebaft ! 

i 

Total 

New West 

PruBsiau 

landschaft 



1 


Marks 

1896 

5,661 

1 

— 

101,617,670 

1901 . 

6,656 

859 1 

7.515 

i 117,777*090! 

1904 1 

; 7.821 

808 j 

8,629! 152,896,810 

1907 1 

8,833 

1 719 : 

9, 5521 172,412.970 

1909 i 

9,604 

; 693 i 

10,297; 186,278,210 

1912 ....... 

[ 10,931 

653 

11,584: 215,571,710 

1914 

1 it.865 

640 ; 

12,505: 244,199,280 


Ajxiouiit of I.oaus Granted i 
■ by the 1 


West Ptussiaui 
Eaudschait [ 


Tabi^E X. — Classification of the Nu?nber of Loans Granted 
by the New West Prussian Landschaft, according to the Area of the Holdings. 



Holdings of less 
than 20 ha. 

Holdings of between 
20 and so ha. 

Holdings of between 
so and 100 ha. 

Holdings of more 
than 100 ha. 

Year 

- 

Total 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
of tot^ 
Number of 
Holdings 

T6tal 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
Number of 
Holdings 

Total 

Number 

Per- : 
centage : 
of total 1 
Number of: 
Holdings i 

Total 

Number 

Per- 
centage 
of total 
; Number of 

1 Holdings 

^905. . . . 

^ 9 14 (Estim- 

3,160 

38.3 

i 

3.368 

40.9 ! 

1,179 

1 ; 

i 

14*3 j 

540 

T 

1 6.5 

ated Figuresj 

4.650 1 

39-2 

i 5,000 ! 

i i 

42.1 ; 

1 J ,700 1 

14-3 

515 

1 4-4 
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Tabi^ XI. — ClassifuMtion of Loans Granted 
hy the New West Prussian Landschaft according io their Amount. 



! Loans ot less 

IrOans of between 

Loans of between 

Lou^blbetwetsi 

Ltiaas of morj 

Year 

jtlsan 6,000 marks 

6,000 and 

15,000 and 

30,000 and 

. . titan 6 o,ooq 


15,000 marks 

30,000 marks 

6 q,ooo marks 

marks 

1896, . . . 

1,649 

! 

2,319 , 

893 

483 

317 

1902 

2,101 

2,617 

1,074 

530 

334 

1904 

2,427 

2,814 

1,381 

718 

481 

1906 

1914 (Estim- 

2,636 

3,008 

1,562 

850 

514 

ated Figures) 

3,636 

3,908 

2,462 

1,150 

709 

I 

Below 10,000 [ 
marks ; 

Between 10,000 
and 30,000 marks 

! 

Between 50,000 
and 

100,000 marks 

Above 

100,000 marks 


1914 i 

6,035 

4726 1 

774 

330 



[To be Continued) 
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CANADA 


AGRiCTTLTURAi CREDIT IN' BRiHSH couJMBiiN. — From a note in 
the June number of the Journal of the Board of Agrictdlure (London) we 
extract the following information relating to the provisions for the granting 
of loans to agriculturists which are made in the *' Agricultural Act, 1915 ” 
of the pTcvince of British Columbia. 

The Act, establishes an Agricultural Credit Commission with power 
to purchase, let and deal in real and personal property and to grant loans on 
the security of mortgages for the following purposes : (i) the acquisition of 
land for agricultural purposes; (2) adaptation of agricultural land, or ; 
(3) any purpose calculated to increase the productiveness of agricul- 
tural land. 

The loans may be made only against first mortgages on surveyed agri- 
cultural land in the province, on the basis of valuations carried out by a De- 
oartraent of Appraisal and Valuation to be established by the Agricultural 
Credit Commission, In granting the loans the Commission must take into 
consideration : (i) the ascertained value of the property ; (2) the ability 
pf the borrower to make a living for himself and his family after the expend- 
iture of the loan ; (3) whether the loan will be of economic benefit to the 
borrower. No loan may exceed 60 per cent, of the appraised value of the 
security nor may any loar/ be made for more than £2,000 (approximately) 
in the case of individuals, though this amount may be esg^eded in certain 
instances- in the case of associations. Loans may be paid in instalments 
as the productive work for which the loan Is required proceeds. 

With regard to repayment, loans may be ; (i) long-dated (repayable 
in 20, 30 or 36 % y^i's) ; (2) short-dated (from 3 to 10 years) ; {3) for a single 
season (repayable within 12 months) . The rate of interest is to be fixed from 
lime to time on the bs^ of not more than i per cent, above the rate actually 
paid by the : Commission on funds raised by them for their own purposes. 

If the loan or mterest remain unpaid, or if the loan is not applied for the 
specified purpose, or not expended carefully and; economically within a 
i^^asonable time, or if agreements are not observed, the Commission may 
lefuse further mstahnents and may recover advances made by entering 
up'^’n and taking possession of the security.^ 
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SPAIN. 


Loans on pledge of agricultural produce instituted by the 
E iCKE SAViNC.s BANK. — With the object of combating uswiy and solving 
the problem of agricultural credit, in one of its most complex and difficult 
forms, that is, for small tenant farmers and even for small landowners, 
the Savings Bank and Pawn Institute of Klche (Province of Alicante) 
has recently included among its operations the grant of loans on pledge 
of grain, vegetables and fruit. 

The fact in itself is specially important, first of all, because to out know- 
ledge it is the first appearance of the system of agricultural pledge in Spain, 
And then, if the example is followed by similar institutions in the count r>', 
the poorer peasants, who have, besidest heir personal security, — which is 
seldom accepted alone, — only the fruit of their labour to offer in return for 
the credit which is frequently necessary for their work, will no longer be 
compelled to borrow' on ruinous conditions from professional money 
lenders. 

The form of contract adopted by the Elche savings bank for this special 
purpose is not as perfect as that in use in other countries ; let us, however, 
remark that, whilst in those countries this special form of credit is protected 
and regulated by legislative provisions, the savings bank in question has 
decided to conform to the provisions of the Civil ^de in regard to pledge 
generally, as up to the present no other legal pronsion has been made in 
Spain. 

.\n examination of the operations of credit on pledge of agricultural 
produce conducted by this savings bank shows that they may be divided 
into three classes : 

(i) When the borrower consigns the pledge to the bank as security; 

{ 2 ) When the pledge remains on a farm of the borrowers ; 

(3) When it remains on a rented farm. * 

In the first case the pledge is given directly. In the second, the farm 
on which the produce remains is mortgaged, and the mortgage is cancelled 
when the pledge comes into the possessibn of the bank. la the third case, 
instead of a mortgage, the bank accepts the personal security of two rate- 
payers in the municipality, until the produce conies into- its possession. 

In all three cases, the amount of the loans is limited to from 10 to lOO 
pesetas ; they are granted for three months from date of delivery of the pro- 
duce at the rate of 6 % per ann., plus i % for storage and maintenance. 

The produce given in pledge in the second and third cases must be con- 
s^ed within the term of 9 months from date of' conclusion of contract. 
If accidental circumstances, amply justifiable in themselves; do not permit 
of this, the rate of interest will be raised from 6 to 8 % or the loan will be 
called in. 
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The bank is not responsible for losses through fire or other losses due to 
unforeseen accidents or intrinsic defects in the produce pleaged ; but, to 
prevent damage to the grain from certain insects, it imdertakes to emplo> 
every means possible against them. 

The produce not redeemed at the proper time will be sold by public 
auction at the earliest opportunity. Lists of the produce will be published 
in advance and the borrower may still redeem it up to twelve o’ clock on the 
day before that fixed for the sale. 

From the proceeds of the sale of each lot deduction will be made of 
the capital lent on security of it, together with interest and the costs of the 
auction ; the party concerned may withdraw the balance within three years, 
on surrender of the pledge certificate. 

These are in outline the provisions by which the Elche savings bank 
has been guided in attempting the introduction of the s^^tcm of credit on 
pledge of agricultural produce. 


UNITED STATES. 


Farm credit in ran S as. — In the American Econo^mic Review for 
March, 1915, Mr. George E. Putnam of the University of Kdnsas describes 
the results of an enquiry into the rural credit situation in that state carried 
out by the University early in 1914. 

The enquiry was conducted by correspondence. Schedules of questions 
were sent to bankers, farmers and merchants in each of the 105 counties, 
an attempt being made to secure replies in each case from the county 
town and from at least one rural district in the county. Replies were re- 
ceived from at least one banker and one farmer in each county, and, in aU, 
replies were received from 179 bankers, 122 farmers and 80 merchants. 

It is not claimed thac the enquiry has brought to light any new fact of 
importance, but the results are interesting as showing the close relation be- 
tween the nature of the security which the farmer offers and the rate of in- 
terest charged him for loans . The information collected relates to both land 
mortgage loans and jjersonal loans. 

The interest on mortgage loans varies, as one passes from east to west 
through Kansas, from 6 to 10 per cent. In the table below particulars as 
to the prevailing rates are shovra together with other particulars extracted 
from Volume VI of the Thirkenth Census. 
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Tabi.f, I. — Mnrfga^e Loan^. 


No. 

Eastern 

uf counU 

Western 

e« 

- 

Total 

Rate 

of 

Interest 

Mortgage 

indebtedness 

per cent. 

of total 
mortgage 
Indebtedness 

P« cent 

of total 

rural 

population 

Pet cent, 
of total 
number of 
faimis 

Per cent, 
of total 
farm 
acreage 



21 

6 

825,357.810 

35 - 8 o 

28.7 

26.9 

i8.( 

38 : 

i 6 

44 

6-7 

36,380,322 1 

51.40 

54-0 

53.8 

4 j-^ 


2 

2 

7 

918.084 ! 

' 1.30 

1.3 

1-3 

U 


6 , 

6 

7-8 

2,725.848 

3,80 

4.1 

3-9 



11 

11 

a 

5,207,220 

4-50 

1 6.2 

6.4 



8 

8 

8-10 

1,586,310 

2.20 

3-2 

3-7 

1 7 -> 


*3 

13 

10 

644.152 

0.09 

2.7 

3-4 

j 6.( 


In the table the rates under lo per cent, include agents’ commissions. 
In the eastern half of the .state, for example, life insurance companies lend 
at nominal rates of 5 and 5 cent., but the commission charged by the 
local agent who effects the loan adds at least one per cent, to this rate. Baiihs 
and mortgage companies seldom lend in any part of the state at less than 6 
per cent., but the commission on loans from these institutions is less than in 
the case of life insurance companies . In addition to commission the borrower 
has to bear the cost of proving a clear title to his land, and he usually 
has to pay also recording fees, notary fees and charges for inspecting the 
property. 

Mortgage loans are generally made for a term of five years. In tbe 
western counties shorter terms are common, but in these counties bankers 
and other investors avoid mortgage loans and show a decided preference for 
chattel mortgages and promissory notes. 

Short term loans either on the security of th^ integrity of the borrower 
or on chattel mortgages are made by hanks and merchants, generally, in 
the first instance, for three or six months. In recent years it has become 
the practice to renew such loans at maturity. The merchants furnish credit 
to the farmer either by allowing him book credit or by accepting his note. 
All notes of this kind are made payable in the autumn soon after the crop 
has been harvested. Payment for heavy machinery is sometimes extend- 
ed over two years, and in this case the farmer pays a part of his note after 
the first crop is harvested and gives another note, payable after the following 
year s harvest, for the balance. According to the merchants themselves 
not more than 25 or 30 per cent, of their sales are for cash. 

The prevailing rates of interest on short term loans, together with some 
information as to the agricultural development of the various sections of the 
state, are shown in Table II. 
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TabtE IJ. — Short Term Lounsi. 

0 ■ 



No d counties 


Sate 

Per cent. 

Pet cent. 

Per cent 

of total value 




of 

of total 


iasterii 

Western 

Total 

interest 

farm acreage 

number of cattle 

of implements 
and maebinerj 

6 



6 

7-8 

3.3 

4-1 ; 

5-3 

39 

2 

41 ; 

8 

41.7 

5 i -4 : 

50.6 

u 

16 


8-10 

32.0 

31-4 • 

31-3 

~ 

28 

28 

10 

22.8 i 

. .__.i 

12.7 I 

12.5 


The rates given above are slightly below the actual rates paid by 

I omnvers, for in practice the interest is deducted in advance from the 
mount of the loan. 

It will be noted that the western counties where the highest interest 
; charged make a poor showing with respect both to cattle and to imple- 
I lects and machinery. 

I One of the questions asked of correspondents was whether they cou- 
lulered existing rates too high. In the 46 counties in the western half of the 
State bankers were evenly divided in their opinion, while four out of five of 
[he farmers who replied were completely dissatisfied with existing rates. 

[n the eastern half of the state the farmers appear to be satisfied, and as a 
Inatter of fact the majority of the shareholders in many of the country banks 
he farmers, and they, naturally, have no interest in seeking to reduce rates. 
^'or does the transient farmer who is really speculating in land values, 
ftish to see rates reduced, as his object usually is to accumulate surplus, 
rttire from the countri^ into the town, and become a lender in his turn, 
[t was noted, too, in the course of the enquir^^ that a good many of the 
warmers seemed to be indifferent as to what rates they were paying provided 
•^at loans could be obtained. 

American farmers are given to complaining that they are compelled 
0 pay higtfer interest rates than traders or manufacturers. As far as mort- 
gage credit is concerned the complaint is unfounded in Kansas, where the 
-videiice shows that the rate on city real estate loans is higher by from % 
a 2 per cent, than the rate on farm mortgage loans. About one third of the 
5 anks which reported gave the rate to merchants for short term loans as 
'Ijghtly lower than the rate to farmers, but as a matter of fact the difference 
^mall. Where the farmer paid 8 per cent, the merchant is reported to 
from 7 to 8 per cent. 

The question of the increase in tenancy is invariably brought forward 
I'^nenever the subject of credit for agriculture is under discussion in the 
States. Tt is noted by the writer in the Economic Review that while 
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land values are so high that land yiel^g $ 3 an acre often sells for more that 
100 dollars an acre, a farmer who wished to become an owner on borrowej 
capital would have to pay an interest rate of 6 per cent., which would l)eb 
creased by supplementary charges to 7 per cent. Obviously there is m 
inducement for a working farmer to purchase a farm, with the result thatti^ 
percentage of farms in Kansas operated by tenants has increased fromo« 
census to another as follows : 


1880 16.3 cent 

1890 28.2 » 

igoo , 35>2 » » 

19TO - 36.8 » » 


Another of the questions asked in the enquiry was : " What j)erceiilaKt 
of farmers, in your opinion, would be willing to form co-operative credit 
associations? " In reply, 36 farmers expressed the opinion that no farmcif 
would be fouhd to form such associations, chiefly on the ground that ds 
farmer could give a lien on his property for the collective lx:neiit of any group 
of persons ; 52 farmers had never heard the question discussed and declard 
themselves unable to give an opinion ; 34 gave estimates which varied froa 
2 per cent, to 100 per cent, of the farmers of their acquaintance. Kvidenth 
in Kansas the co-operative spirit is as yet but little developed. 

Whether, however, the cause be the badness of the farming in Kansa: 
or the wickedness of the bankers there, it cannot be denied that rates upfli 
loans, whether for short or for long terms, seem to be too high to leax'^t^' 
farmer a sufficient return for his labour. Certainly, if it is intended toci 
courage farm ownership and discourage renting.it ^vill be necessary to up 
some method of providing the necessary capital at considerably less thau 
per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND TRET /AND. 


Credit for land im-provement in great Britain. — The follown 
figures, showing tlie amount of loans granted in Great Britain in each 
from 1911 to 1914 for improvements under the various Drainage and Lai 
Improvement Acts, together with the total amounts advanced since tl 
earliest of these Acts (The Public Money Drainage Act, 1846) came in 
operation, are taken from Part II of the Annual Report of the Board of .Ig’ 
culture of Proceedings under the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts.. 
and 1910, the Universities jnd College Estates Acts, etc., for the year iQ* 
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I'urpose of I^oau 

19T1 

]9T2 


iQM 

Period 

1847 to 1914 

■ - : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

pirtjjiagc 

. . 4,208 

2,195 

991 

1,687 

9,036,063 

hm Buildings 

. , 42,696 

19,668 

34,409 

26,280 i 

5.022,965 

;ibourers’ Cottages .... 

. . 20,948 

19,564 

31,122 

37,126 

1,460,426 

Jansion Houses, etc. . . . 

. . 6,636 

3,082 ' 

4.977 

9.995 

961.173 

Vneing and Hmbankmeut . 

. . 2,123 

494 

1,568 

262 

-184.574 

liKKk' 

• • 4,421 

2,305 

1,329 

5,208 

252.733 

bearing and Reclamation . 


-- 

— 

500 

147,072 

Planting 

. . 276 

308 

120 

500 

109,475 

iuhscriptioQ to Railways , . 

, . 1 ,000 

— 

— 

— 

130,673 

iVater Sui>ply - 

. . 6,804 

7,158 

16,999 

7.^25 

175,653 

)ther Improvements .... 

• ■ 12,493 

23,216 

12,732 

12,894 

393, 

Total . 

. . 101,695 

77,990 

104,24, 

102,277 

18,773,928 


The Keport quoted contains also the figures for the periods 1847 to 1872 
iuid 1873 to 1888, and for each year from 1883, but these have already been 
Reproduced in this Bulletin. They will be found in the issue of May 1911, 
Appended to an article entitled Credit Facilities for Land Improvement 
Rn Great Britain, ” in which the provisions of the various acts in question 
arj nntlined. 


ITALY. 


“ 1'eDERAZIONE per IC CREr/ITO AGRARIO NETJ< UMBRIA XEIv Il)I4- 
■haw no 7 of Tannary 2nd., 1910 on Agricultural Credit in Marche and 
1 iiibria (i) instituted in each of these regions a Federation of agricultural 
hanks and institutes for rediscounting (savings banks and co-operative 
banks), as a voluntary association. These Federations have to administer 
-be funds assigned by the same law for operations of Agricultural Credit, 
‘^mounting as we know to 700,000 frs. for Marche and 400,000 fr. for 
1 nibria, 

'I'hey have especially to provide the capital for agricultural banks and 
h-mivirarily invest the funds not yet utilised for the purpose. 

Iq regard to the system of agricultural credit iu Marche and Umbria, see the 
in the number of this Bulletin for June, 1915. 
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The Umbrian Federation has recently published its report for the vf-ar 
1914 (i), from which it appears that on December 31st. oi that year, the?: 
were 14 Agricultural banks that had been founded in the region and were 
recognised by the law. Of these ten had granted subventions in the foraioi 
bills for a total amount of 74.354 frs. (against 28,543 frs. granted by 5 bank 
in 1913), that is to say. 38,999 frs. for purchase of manure, 27,435 frs. 
purchase of live and dead stock. 7,085 frs. for farming expenses and 835114 
for expenses in connection with the harvest. The Federation closed it 
account swith a profit of 6,907 frs. 

The report ends with the following desires, which it was decided atai; 
important meeting of the representatives of the various agricultural msti: 
utions of the region, held at Perugia, on Febniary 21st. last, should lx’ 
submitted to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce: 

(1) that, in the new arrangements for agricultural credit, there slioiilc 
be included the constitution of a Central Redisooun^ Bank for the agricultui- 
al Banks and Associations of the region, the initial capital of which codt 
l^e formed out of the fund accumulated and to be accumulated by the Ffil- 
c ration for Agricultural Credit and any eventual balance from :lif 
amount of 400,000 frs. assigned by the law of January 2nd., 1910 and niigl): 
be in due course completed by means of other contributions ; 

(2) that, among the amendments to be made in the law should k 
included the modification of the rate of interest both for discount and icdi^ 
Viyfiht,! according to the variations in the oflficial rate of discount, and tlu! 
<fhi^drgb^;o5s:ed according to article g of the above law should be abolished: 

the prrunsions for the grant of loans should be simphfefl 

7j!'>fn‘)vo7fpnJ 1 
fiort?'3np u: )F 

(i) See : Federaziooe per il credito agrario ndl’Umbfia : Relazione del Consigli" 
derale per I’esercizio r9r4. Perugia, Bennucci, 1915, 
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AUSTRIA. 


?ARM TENANCY CONTRACXS IN SOUTHERN AUSTRIA {Continued) 


§ 3. Dalmatia. 


Dalmatia, the southernmost province of Austria, is a long strip of land 
ilong the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, bounded on the North by Croatia, 
)n the East by Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro and on the South 
)y Montenegro. The northernmost point is the little island of San 
Gregorio, North of the island of Arbe, lying between the Channels of 
^uarnerolo and Morlacca ; the southernmost is Spizza, ceded to Austria, 
>y Turkey in accordance with the decision of the Congress of Berlin of 
'§78. Dalmatia has an area of 12,835 square kilometres and the population 
'■as in 1911 642,810, inhabiting 129,000 houses in 86 communes and 861 
ractions of communes. Of the population, 86.12 % were engaged in agri- 
;>ilturc, 4.58 % in industry*and mining, 4.08 % in trade, and 5,22 % were 
‘mployees in the Government service or soldiers, belonged to the profeSvS- 
onal classes or else had no occupation. 

The Dalmatian population derives its means of subsistence from 
sea, as seamen, or from industries connected with shipping, fishing 
[especially on the islands), the cultivation of olives, Vines and grain. 
The productive soil of Dalmatia may be divided as follows : 137,238 ha. 

land, 81,853 ha. vineyards, 37,024 ha, orchards and vegetable 
gardens, 10,492 ha. mtadows, 593,900 ha. grazing ground, 13,383 
productive marsh land, 381,672 ha. forests, (31,992 ha. being olive groves 
^^d 53 ha. chestnut woods). Of all the Austrian provinces, Dalmatia 
the largest proportion of grazing ground (46,28 %) and, with 
exception of the Littoral, the largest proportion of land cultivated 
‘vith vines (6.38 %) and vegetables {2.89»%) and the smallest of 
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that cultivated with grain (10.69^%) and as meadows (0.82%). 
forests of Dalmatia are now redact to insigni&ance in comparison 
what they used to be and their value is small; thus a source of revenj 
has gradually disappeared which, formerly, rendered the country really rid 
The forests of Dalmatia in 1910 covered 381,678 ha. or 29.7 % of M 
entire area. The warm climate favours the cultivation of southern fruits aEl 
vines. The wine produced in 1912 was 388,000 hectolitres; and the best 
are the Malvasia of Ragusa, theMoscato, of Almissa andMacarsca andtb 
wine of Lissa. Viticulture has developed largely in recent years; red Dalmatia 
wine is exported in large quantities to France, where it is mixed with Freud 
wine to make clarets. Table grapes in 1912 were produced to the amoimi 
of 28,114 quintals, figs to that of 60,609 quintals, chestnuts to that of 3,21; 
quintals, olives to that of 44,657 quintals and almonds to that of 20,25 
quintals. The wheat produced in 1912 was 334,311 quintals, the rye 49,312 
quintals, the barley 188,325 quintals, the oats 18,921 quintals, the oiaizi 
504,895 quintals, while the potato crop was 372,263 quintals and thatci 
tobacco 27,632 quintals. 

According to the livestock census of 1910, Dalmatia had 26,520 horse 
104,716 oxen, 2547896 goats (as regards the number of its goats Dal 
matia came second to l^snia, which had 406,362), 70,849 pigs, 1,027,;^ 
sheep and 28,268 asses. The production of cocoons is small and not mon 
than 260 quintals. 

The fisheries brought int^the country in the season of 1911-1912 
about 10,500,000 crowns, half of which was made by fishermen of tl 
Kingdom of Italy and half by those of the country, fishing ofitli 
Dalmatian shores (i). 

After these general remarks in regard to the nature, population, agr 
culture and wealth of the country, we shall go on to consider the charai 
teristic features of the farm tenancy contract in Dalmatia. 

For the sake of clearness, we shall group our observations under tliK 
heads, in doing which we shall not be merely guided by geographical reasot 
but by the special circumstances to which the peculiarities of the systei 
of contracts in the different areas are due. 


. 4 . — Northern Portion^ 

There is nothing in common between the farm tenancy contrai 
in Dalmatia and that in use in the provinces with which we have been J 
fac concerned. The only resemblance is that also in Dalmatia the produi 
is divided. Further, it must be borne in mind that the Dalmatian farrntei 
ancy contract is not an institution of a single form, but its forms are variou 
differing according to their origin and their purpose. CeographicaDy, ^ 

(i) See: OesterrHckisches Statistichis Handim:\, 1912; Vienna, 1913, HezoldsSdii^ 3’ 
SUHsHs^ Jdhrlmch ies K .K. Ack«rhaumifUsteri»m& /«f das Jahr, 1913, Vienna, 
Hof tmd Stuatsdruckerei. 
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lust consider Northern Dalmatia apaxt from the territory of the for- 
te: republic of Ragusa and the district of Cattaro. Northern Dalmatia 
self may be, as regards farm tenancies, divided into three regions the 
rst the coast region, the sewnd a strip of land in the interior and the 
lird the Dalmatian districts bordeiing on Bosnia. It is, however, not poss- 
,le to assign to these regions geographical limits, as everywhere one sv- 
;em passes into another. Even the Dalmatian islands possess their own 

i uite special institutions. 

The principal characteristics of the Dalmatian farm tenanc> contract 
re that the landlord gives the tenant uncvdtivated laud ; the latter clears 
ad plants it. The yield is equally divided, but often also the division is 
ade differently so that the landlord receives only a third a fourth or 
ren only one seventh ; the rest is the tenant’s. Equal division is very rare 
fnder this form of contract and we only find it when the tenant receives 
and already prepared for cultivation. The contract lasts for the life of 
he plant, m the case of vineyards twenty or fifty years or even longer 
n that of grain farms for a single year. ® ^ 

By the side of this fundamental type of contract, we find also that 
mUaya^e-, in the mountain regions the vineyards are cultivated by the 
andlord, while the arable land is assigned to tenants, 

It is very important to observe that the Dalmatian tenants, in contrast 
wth those of are almost all small holders and we find everywhere 

tn alarming deficiency of labourers. 

From the legal point of view, we may say that the Dalmatian farm ten- 
ncy contract is not considered in the Austrian Civil Code, owing to the fact • 
nat, at the time the Code came into force, Dalmatia was not yet subiect 
0 Austria. 

The peculiarities of these contracts are not so much the effect of legal 
iflueaces, which, however, have been of considerable importance, but 
Wy of the kind of crops cultivated in the district, that is to say of causes 
^oove all of economic character ; consequenth , we must consider the 
ranous agricultural regions into which the country may be divided and 
?roup the various districts on the basis of the above elements. 

bet us commence with the North of Dalmatia, from the city of Nona to 
of 2ara. Here the tenants are generaUy small landholders and many 
I tJiem again have tenants under them. 

GeneraUy the tenant must give the landlord the seventh part of the 
ne>ard produce and a quarter of the grain; if, however, the landlord 
^ PPhes the seed and manure for the grain, the produce is divided equaUy. 
land K territory of Nona, the tenet’s right is rarely registered in the 
. books, because, the grain farms are of greater importance there than 
^or them the contract only lasts one year, that is the 
tbK ’ anotUer reason why the tenant’s right is not registered is 

i tarm improvements are not of great importance here. AU the same the 
consider_ themselves as proprietors and sell their tenancy 
S is (ther^t of cultivating and improving the farms) even without the 
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consent of the landlord. In case of ^cancellati(m of contract, the tenani^ 
usually compensated for improvements. 

To the south of Zara, as far as Zaravecchia and Vrana along the ca^ 
above all at San Gassiano, San Mppo e Giacomo, Zaravecchia and 
kolovica, there are special uses with regard to the termof confa'act, and heif 
it is understood that the contract, in the case of vineyards, lasts until loi 
three consecutive years the produce has only been a fourth of the averagi 
New vineyards become the property of the landlord before the renewal 
of the contract: this is important, because it prevents the contra(i 
being abusively extended as elsewhere happens by means of new planl- 
ations which are not completed. 

In this district there is also another special custom, by which teiiancv 
contracts in regard to arable land, orchards and' muttjerry plantations las 
for a period of twelve years. Finally , whilst elsewhere tht tenancies mav 
be divided amongst the tenants' heirs^ in sonte places even without the land- 
lord’s consent, on this part of the Dalmatian coast no division among tb 
heirs is allowed. 

Here also we cften find that the tenants are small independent land 
holders ; and in the case of vineyards the tenants' rights are roistered k 
the land books, The landlord usually receives a fourth or a fifth of the pro- 
duce ; in the case of vineyards planted by the tenant the landlord's share 
is reduced to one seventh. At San Filippo e Giacomo, there is a special 
clause in the contract that only one of the tenant’s sons has a claim to in- 
herit. With regard to the term of the contract the use is here that when 
'there are 30 or 40 olive trees on a hectare, olives are considered the principal 
crop and the term of the contract corresponds with the life of that plant. 
The landlord’s share is, usually, the fourth or fifth part of the vineyard pro- 
duce, the fifth of the grain, half, one fourth or one fifths of the olives, ac- 
cording to the position and character of the crop. The tenants recognise 
the landlord as owner of the soil, but they consider the plantations theii 
property. 

At Zaravecchia the conditions are nearly the same as above. The land- 
lord’s share is usually a fourth. Compensation is given for impfovomenfe 
either in full or in proportion to the shares of the contracting parties. 

At Sebenicf) ( lives form the principal and most remunerative crop, 
every plant is of gi'c at value in view of the large crop each tree yield?- 
Hence it iscust< -mary to transfer the property of the individual plants to 
third parties, independently of the soil, which remains in the possession 
of the landlord; the owners' rights thus acquired are registered in tl*' 
land books. Owners of individual plants may again transfer their right' 
to others. 

The conditions are not very different at SpalatO, in the ^ven Castle?? 
that is to say the localities on the north of the gulf of Salona as far as 
district of Trad, and in the territory of Trad itself. Of Course there arf 
everywhere special local peculiaritieg which it Would take too long to poin' 
out here; on the other hand if these details are of gr^t importance fo' 
the study of the conditions ^of the various localities of 'this region, the} 
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, not affect tlie general outline we ^ave given here of the farm tenancy 
ntracts and the relations between landlords and tenants in this part of 
ilmatia, 

The same may be said with regard to the inland districts, correspond- 
5 with the localities on the coast above considered. 

* 

* * 

Recapitulating, we may say that the principal form of contract in North 
ilraatia, is that by which the tenant receives vineyards and olive gardens 
[r the period of the life of the plant in return for a portion of the produce. 

I The amoimt of the landlord’s share depends upon whether the land 
i or is not in a condition to give an immediate return, on the quality of 
lie soil and its position. We do not find here cases in which the tenant 
as to work for the benefit of the landlord without pay, or if there are 
iich ca.ses the conditions are not severe. Improvements are compensated 
)T in proportion to the shares of the contracting parties, and the burden 
f the public taxes is shared in the same proportion. Contracts for hire of 
rain farms are unimportant in these parts. Agriculture suffers in two 
fays by these farm tenancy contracts ; first of all, because the tenant, 
E he has to share his harvest with the landlord, neglects to cultivate 
be soil intensively ; the tenant sees in increased production only a profit 
k the landlord and does not consider that this is accompanied by an 
ftrease of his own share of the profit ; secondly , becaUvSe the old tenancy 
butracts take no account of the yield from hay, and often not of that from 
fait trees so that the landlords are against the cultivation of such crops, 
knee the absence of meadows easily observable in Dalmatia and the 

I fplorable condition of livestock improvement there. The comparatively 
ng term for vineyard contracts and that longer still for olive gardens, 
IP destructions that take place on the farms during these terms, the 
i’'tly abusive and partly tacit extension of the- terms, the habit of selling 
pw plantations etc, have all led to considerable confusion from the legal 
bint of view ; this confusion has finally increased with the registration 
f tlip tenants’ rights in the land books in vine and olivegrowing dis- 
pels. It is indeed true that thus a certain stability has been given to 
Auditions of fact, but this has been done in a way that does not appear 
iJUect either from the point of view of the law or from that of economic in- 
and the less so as by this expedient the idea of the existence of a 
|al hereditary right has been strengthened in the minds of the popul- 
hon of these parts. These considerations would have no importance if 
question had been thus settled permanently ; but it certainly can 
pi he said that this has been done, because the landlord always has the 
to put in force his right to evict the tenant if he neglects the farm 
bbusted to his care or in case of any breach of the contract on his part, 
ritainly, tiie farm tenancy contract has reached its maximum development, 
[Oin certain points of view of the common law, in Dalmatia and above all 
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in certain regions of the country. Xhe progress, which may easily be see? 
when the forms of contract we have sketched are kept in mind, has beg 
great and, from many points of view, surprising. 

Let us first of all consider the tendency to extend the term of the coi. 
tract as far as possible ; thus, from the annual contract usual in Austia 
I^riuli we advance gradually, through intermediate forms, by the siibstj 
ution of long term contracts and contracts for the life of the plant yieW 
ing the principal crop on the farm held by the tenant. Another stage 
the development is certainly shown by the registration of the teiiani! 
rights in the land books ; the consequences of this cannot yet be certaiai 
foreseen ; it is, however, certain that in this way the idea of the existeou 
of hereditary rights is intensified, and when once this idea has becnii^ 
firmly rooted it is not impossible that it will have far reaching effects 
the constitution of the landed property of these countries. 


B.~~Thc Former Refublic of Ha^usa. 

The institution of farm tenancies in the territory of the former Republic f 
Ragusa,was already regulated in a serious manner by thelaws of the repubi: 
and received from the same a quite special character in virtue of its sped 
conditions and its historical evolution. But all that is now only of importais 
from the point of view of history, while the present situation may be cot 
pared with that of Northern Dalmatia, which it has been approaching near 
and nearer. The Contadinato as it was called, by which a cottage wasl 
to peasants in return for payment in labour, lost all importance in 18/ 
The lease of land in form of Ujvet, in return for payment in kind, 
becoming rarer and rarer. What is called Poklon, the cession of a sm 
garden by the landlord in return for payments in kind, still exists, but rt 
not of great importance from the point of view of the national econoti 
The same may be said of the jw.s lignandi. The registration of tenan 
rights in the land book has sapped the original theory, according to ffk 
the farm tenancy contract was considered, for the purj>os^ of the regisl 
as a right purely derived from an obligation (ohligatcrisches 
on the contrary the idea is insinuating itself that it is a real right. 
to be noted that the houses are usually owned by the landlords, that 
tenants (peasants) pay an annual rent of 5 florins or a lump sum of : 
florins and the landlord may evict them at any moment, without adduc 
any reason, on giving compensation for improvements, while, if the ten- 
abandons the farm of his own will, he forfeits all right to compensation 
improvements. 

In regard to the economic conditions and more especially the agn< 
tural conditions of the region, we shall briefly say that they are anyth 
but flouri^ng ; emigration, the rise in wages, and the nnsatisfact 
financial situation of the landlords, have created difficulties which have 
to the abandonment of entire agricultural districts, for example, the coui 
round Ragusa, now altogether uncultivated. The tenants tty to get t 
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mtiacts cancelled; they neglect to^^work the farm so as to give a 
fetext for this and then obtain compensation for imprpvements. In 
te case of land previously uncultivated, the landlord’s share is generally 
fourth of the produce of the vines and a third or fourth of that of 
le olives. In the case of land already cultivated, he receives the half 
: both crops. He must take his share in the expenditure on sulphur, 
ilphate of copper and manure. We often find in this region that the land 
sublet, divided and the improvements sold without consent of the land- 
rd, and the law recognises such transactions as valid. All this can only 
ippen because in the territory of Ragusa the term of the contract corre- 
tonds with the life of the plant, although, as before said, the landlord 
leoretically has a legal right to cancel the contract at any moment. Often 
le tenant is only compensated for improvements in proportion to his share 
ithe produce and the custom has growm up by which the landlord may only 
incel the contract if the tenant does network the land for three consecutive 
ears. The contracts are generally terminated by verbal agreement. 

C. — Gulj of C attar 0, 

la the territory of the Gulf of Cattaro, farm tenancy contracts are 

! tie known and only met with in the remoter parts of the region near 
stelnuovo, Teodo, Lastua etc. The houses belong to the tenants, the 
idlord’s share in the produce is one third and he contributes in the same 
aportion towards the payment of taxes. The landlord may cancel the 
atract at any moment, but must give compensation for two thirds of the 
provements as legally valued or freely agreed to between the parties, 
ten the tenant keeps the landlord’s ^are of the produce, paying him 
tead iu cash or a fixed amount in kind. Here and there however we find 
Wifi landlord’s ^are is a half, a fourth or a fifth. The extreme subdivision 
ft the soil and the worthlessness of the farms prevent farm tenancies from 
feally developing here. 
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AGRICUWURE IN COLUMBIA AND THE PROBLEM 
OE COLONISATION 


OFPICIAIv SOtJRCES: 

IrfFORME DEL MiNiSTRo AL CoKGKESO {Riport of the Minister to Congress). Bogota, 1911, 
D® 1913. 

UNOFFICIAL^ SOURCES; 

Roger (Ren 6 ) : Ua Colombie ^conomique {Economic Columbia). Paris, 1914- 
TRHNA'(MigueJ} : A 1 Meta {On the Mela). Bogota, 1912, 

Tribes qee poslaron la costa y modo de civilizarlas (The Coast Tribes and how to Cittfe 
them). BogotA, 1912. 

Jalhay (Henri), Consul General of Ctrfumbia at Brussels; 1 a R^publique de Cok>mbic. BuBt 
tin de la Sod^te Beige d’etudes coloniales {The Republic of Columbia. Bulletin of S 
Belgian Society for Colonial Studies). Brussels, May, 1912, 

The Statesman’s Year Book. London, 1914. 


The Republic of Columbia, the ancient Eldorado, is one of the coun' 
lies most favoured by natural resources, fertility of soil, and variety ol 
climate. It has been truly said that along with California it is the conntiy 
of the world richest in minerals. Gold, silver, platinum, copper, emeralds, 
mineral oils and so forth are found there in abundance. At the same tins 
the diversity of climate and the fertility of the soil produce a large variety 
of valuable hard woods and all kinds of crops from wheat to cacao. 

This new country only needed a long period of peace to establish the 
economic machinery needed for the exploitation of its natural wealtli 
Unfortunately, the prolonged struggles for the conquest of independence 
were followed by a series of internal disturbances which paralysed alld^ 
velopment from the start. It would now, however, seem that all partied 
have put an end to their rivalries and have united their efforts to promote 
progress. 

And with peace confidence is returning. Timely legislative measure: 
taken by the Government have already led to appreciable results. 
rate of exchange which at the time of the dvil war, in October 1902, 
reached the high figure of 18.9 %, has fallen rapidly and for some ti® 
past 10 % has been the prevailing rate. Population and trade inciea? 
from year to year. 
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But this progressive movement is but the first step towards the eco- 
hmic development which Columbia »should attain in view of its vast 
ktutal resources. Grave difficulties have still to be overcome, the most 
^ous of which is lack of labour. Before, however, dealing with this import^ 
question and with the steps taken by the Government to solve it, we 
^all follow the plan adopted by us in the case of other countries of Batin 
jnerica, and briefly review the geographical and economical conditions of 
>e country. 


§ I, Notes on the economic geography of Columbia. 

(i) Geographical Conditions . — Columbia is situated in the north western 

i ction of South America, in the tropics, extending betw een latitude 12^ 25' 
»rth and 2° 5' south, and longitude 68° and 79° 5' west (Greenwich), 
covers an area of about 1,570,000 sq. km. (i), ranking in size as the fifth 
the republics of Batin America, coming nest after Brazil, Argentina, 
exico, and Bolivia, 

I Topographically it may be divided into two main zones : the western 
pnsisting of a mountainous region formed by the spurs ot the Andes, 
jovering a little over one third of the country, and the eastern, consisting 
if a vast plain with two watersheds, the north-east, and the north-west 
ihich unites with the basin of the Amazon and its tributaries. 

The mountainous region consists of the great chain of the Cordillera of 
he Andes. To the south, along the frontier of Ecuador, the main sec- 
ion of this chain forms a great mountainous block known as " Bos Pastos , 
'ith two ramifications branching out to the north-east. The one stretch- 
to the left, the western Cordillera or Choc6, extends inland from the 
oast for a length of nearly 1,000 kms. ; the other ramification known as the 
entral Cordillera, or Quindio chain, runs parallel to the former, but is 
ather loftier and of volcanic formation. In its turn it gives rise to another 
hain, the eastern Cordillera or that of Sumapaz, one of the branches of which 
^ins at the extreme north of Columbia with the gigantic Sierra Nevada of 
^nta Marta which commands the coast with its five peaks, the loftiest of 
liich attains a height of 5,800 metres. 

The position of these mountain- chains, running parallel to one another 
I a north-easterly direction, is extremely advantageous to the country, for 
iey form valleys traversed by rivers whose length and course make of them 
magnificent natural water-ways. There are three distinct basins: the 
^tral basin through which run the Cauca and the Magdalena ; the eastern 
which in its turn subdivides into Ibe valley of the Orinoco and of the 
Blazon. 

I'hough situated in the tropics, Columbia has a great variety of climate 
to the different altitudes of its several regions, and thanks also to the 

(fi It is impoesibk to state accurately the area of Columbia as all its fioutiers have not 
•tWeafinaUy 
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admirable distribution of its water-courses and to the ventilation of it 
valleys. Climatically it may be divided into three zOnes. 

The hot or tropical zone, comprising the sea-coasts, the plains, 
the valleys of the great rivers, that is to say all that portion of the coiintir 
the altitude of which does not exceed i,ooo metres. This zone is for tin 
most part unhealthy; the average temperature varies between 22® and 
30^* degrees centigrade ; the fertility of the soil is extraordinary. 

The temperate zone, including the high valleys and the slopes of tin 
Cordilleras at an average altitude of from r,ooo to 2,600 metres. The average 
temperature is from 15 to 22 degrees C. and the climate is pleasant ani 
healthy. 

The cold zone, comprising territories situated at an altitude of ow 
2,600 metres, where the temperature does not rise above 15° C. 

(2) Population. — The predominating race is white, of Spanish ori- 
gin, and much mixed with native blood ; it represents nearly 50 % oj 
the total population. Next comes the black race {35 %) and the natm 
race (15 %). The 1912 Census returns the population at 5,472,612 inhabit 
ants (i) which would make Columbia rank fourth among the countiie 
of Latin America, that is to say after Brazil, Mexico and Argentina 
The population is constantly growing as is shown by the following table: 


Year 


Inhabitants 


1770 

1835 

1845 

1871 

1905 

1912 


806,209 

1,223,598 

2,050,137 

2,051,111 

4,353,777 

5,472.613 


The density of the population is 4 inhabitants per square kiloniet,v. 
a very low figure in view of the natural wealth of the country, but readily 
understood if we take into account the- long period of struggles which have 
paralysed commercial development. Owing to these same causes Columbh 
has been unable to attract those currents of immigration to which othei 
South American countries owe their present prosperity. Even to-day, spi!^ 
of all the efforts made by the Government, immigration in Columbia is 
insignificant though the absence of ofl&cial statistics prevents us from giV' 
ing precise figures. It must also be remembered that the population in tb 
tropical zone is very scanty, and that it is mainly to be found in the higf 
valleys and temperate plateau lands of the Andes. The population is most 


(i) "njis figure includes the popiilatiou of Panama (the independence of which ^ 1 ®'’ 
beat recogidsed by Columbia), officially estimated at 400,000. If we deduct this figure the 
population of Columbia wjuld amount to 5,072,615 inhabitants' 
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r rural ; Bogota, the capital, only boa^ 121,257 inhabitants ; Baraquilla 
Puerto Colombia) the great sea-port of the Antilles has a population of only 
5 » 9 '^ 7 ‘ 

(3) ProduUs. — Its mines and its agriculture form the economic 
ackbone of the country. We shall speak at greater length of the agricul- 
irai situation ; and shall give here only a few brief facts with reference to 
be other sources of wealth in Columbia. 

the ancient Eldorado is rich in all varieties of metals. Rich gold mines 
xist in nearly all its departments. M. Demangeon says that when we 
onsider that only the thousandth part of these min^ is now worked, that 
he methods employed are primitive, and that nevertheless Columbia comes 
ourth in the list of the gold producing countries of the world, the wealth of 
he land will be readily admitted. 

Silver is even more plentiful than gold in all parts of the country. Im- 
portant deposits of platinum have been recently found in the Choc6 region, 
hear the Atlantic coast. 

In 1912 the output of these precious metals amounted to : 


Cold . ^ (i) 6,639,913 

Silver » 123,254 

Platinum » 594, 188 


There are also important beds of iron, copper, lead etc., which are 
mostly unworked owing to lack of capital and labour. Coal and mineral 
oils, hitherto unexploited, and to be found almost all over the country, 
may constitute in the near future one of the most important factors in the 
economic development of the country. 

As is well known, Columbia and Russia are the only countries which 
produce emeralds on a commercial scale. Until 1875 the Columbian 
government worked the emerald mines ; it still has control of the most 
auportant. In the absence of statistics we cannot give figures, but we can, 
levertheless. safely say that Columbia is on the way towards possessing a 
Jioaopoly of natural emeralds. The sub-soil of the country also contains 
mher precious stones, the trade in which may become an important source 
of wealth. 

One of the chief products of the country is salt which yields an 
impnrtant revenue to the State, which itself works the more important salt 
mines. 

Iitanufacturing industries are still in their infancy, and only partially 
suffice to satisfy local demands. 

(4) Trade. — ■ Columbian trade is steadily growing. The following 
^guTes give an idea of the development of foreign trade. 

(d By the act of June 12th., 1907 Uie monetaiy unit is the peso (dollar) gold (§), equivalent 
^ ; francs. 
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Imports 


Exports 

1870 .... 

3 5.749,018 

$ 

8,247.817 

1880 .... 

1) 12,121,480 

» 

15.836,943 

1895 .... 

)) 11,523,222 

)) 

i5.<588,3i6 

1905 . 

» 12,281,720 

» 

12,314,916 

1907 . . 

)) 12,088,563 

» 

13.791.442 

1908 .... 

» 13.513.891 

» 

14,913,304 

1910 .... 

» 18,385.039 

)) 

17,786,806 

I9II . . . 

. , » 18,108,863 

» 

22,375,899 

The chief articles exported in 1912 were coffee {16,777,908 pesos), bides 

skins (2,661,721 pesos), bananas (1,996,999 pesos) and rubber (736,41^ 


pesos). 

Columbia imported more especially food-stuff s (flour, rice) and textiles.! 

(^) Mlana of Communication. — It is well-known that econonik 
development demands plentiful means of communication. One of the m?iii 
obstacles in the way of the development of Columbia on the scale which ho 
natural resources demand has undoubtedly been the totally inadeqiiatf 
means of communication and transport available in the country. Spit 
of its large area, Columbia has barely i ,000 kms, of railroads, equivalen 
to I km. of railroad for every 1,500 sq. km. of area. Moreover, only 6 : 
the 14 lines of the Columbian railway system are of normal gauge, th 
others being narrow^ gauge lines, which puts a further difficulty in the ws; 
of transportation. And the roads are not more satisfactory than th 
railroads. 

Recently, public bodies, realising the importance to Columbia of the r.e' 
sea-route through the Ranama Canal, have worked out a complex plan whk 
aims at reorganising the sea-ports and improving the inland commiirii 
ations. This plan is now being carried out. 

(6) Finances. — In 1913 the public expenditure amounted to 14,060,2(54 
pesos, and the revenue to 14,070,652 pesos. 

The consolidated debt amounted at the same date to 5,476,888 silver 
pesos, and the floating debt to 2,756,545 gold p^os. 


§ 2. Agricultural production. 

As we have already said, fertility of soil and variety of climate bare 
endowed Columbia with extraordinary agricultural posribilities, and crops 
of all descriptions can be raised on her soil. We shall now review some of the 
leading products. 

(i) The Three Climatic Zones and their Products. — The tropical zone 
has an exuberant vegetation. It is characterised by great forests of moliO' 
ganyi oak, and other trees, and by all plants which require heat and humid* 
ity, such as the cocoa tree, the sugar-cane, rubber, tobacco, etc. 
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The temperate zone forms an intermediate territor>' in which grow 
ints characteristic both of the tropical and the cold zones : yet certain 
oducts are proper to it such as coffee, quinine, maguey, and others. 

The cold zone produces the same crops as Central Europe ; cereals, 
fuminous plants, forage crops, vegetables. It is also rich in timber. 

(2) Principal Products, The Cocoa-tree. — - The cocoa-tree grows wild 
many districts, more especially in the north on the slopes of the lower 
urs of the Siena of Santa Marta, It is cultivated almost throughout 
e tropical zone, especially along the sea coast and in the valleys of the 
agdalena and its tributaries. The cultivation of the cocoa-tree has also 
^ introduced in the great eastern plain in the territories of the Arauco and 
le Meta. 

i Columbian cocoa is generally of excellent quality, and is consumed on a 
Irge scale in the Republic. In 1909, 620,936,610 kgs. of this product were 
tported for 246,190 pesos. 

Bananas. — ■ For some years past banana plantations have been de- 
doped on a large scale, especially in the region of Santa Marta. It would 
em that a powerful American company is trying to monopolise the output 
the whole district, supplying credit to those land-owners who do not pos- 
ss the capital required for working their land. This company buys lip 
advance the entire output of the banana plantations at a price varying 
tween i franc 75 and i franc 23 per regim. This great company has, 
oreover,' monopolised the trade so that it is almost impossible for the 
anters to do business except through it ; a state of affaire which is not 
thout its drawbacks. 

In 1912, 11,000 hectares were planted ont to bananas, 3,000 of which 
longed to the aforesaid company. The ground suitable to such plant- 
ions amounts, however, to 50,000 hectares. Over 5,000 men work is these 
stations, and bananas ate one of the principal exports of Columbia, as is 
5 wn by the figures we have given above for her foreign trade. The facts 

■ have set forth explain how it is that nearly the whole of the banana crop 
shipped to the United States. Some attempts have been made of recent 

to introduce Columbian bananas on the European market, but so 

■ the results have been meagre. 

Bu/fher. — Rubber plants are found almost throughout the tropica! 
le, more especially in the valley of the Magdalena, on the Andes, and in 
‘ territory of Vaupes near the Brazilian frontier. The more valuable 
aHties sueh as the Hevea and the Castilloa are found there. Unfortun- 
-ly, in Columbia as in Africa, in almost all the districts where rubber grows, 

- native caucheros ruthlessly exploit the plantations which they im- 
Severe measures have b^n taken for the protection of these 
nts, and these, together with the formation of new plantations, will 
doubtedly reconstitute this important source of wealth. 

The rubber exports in 1908 only amounted to 324,031 gold pesos, 

^ in 1912 they had risen to 636,427, pointing to a notable increase in 
eduction. 
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Sugar cane. — This crop is raised more especially ia the yalley of ti 
Cauca, though it could be cultiva^d profitably throughout, the lowlyj, 
districts of Columbia more especially along the sea coast. The fertility! 
the soil and the abimdauce of water-courses mark out Columbia as destici 
to hold a foremen place in the ranks of sugar-producing countries. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco is raised in the tropical zone ; is some districts 
notably in the valley of the Magdalena, the leaf is of excellent quality ai 
can rival the Cuban tobacco. A large portion of the cigarettes sold in h 
rope as Havanas come from Ambalema, the centre of the tobacco 
district on the upper Magdalena. 

Coffee. — Coftee is one of the main products of Columbia. It grom 
in the temperate and in the tropical zone, more especially in the valleysof 
the Cauca and the Magdalena, and on the slopes of the Sierra Kevada« 
Santa Marta. The quality of Coliunbian cofiee is generally excellent aii 
therefore finds a ready market. Coffee plantations are already one of tk 
chief branches of agriculture in the country and are gaining in importana 
from year to year. This is evidenced by the fact that in 1912, without td 
ing into consideration the home consumption which is very large, 16,777,5^ 
gold pesos of coffee were exported, or more than half the value of the total 
exports of the Republic. 

Cereals. — < Wheat, barley, and maize grow on the table-lands of tfe 
cold zone ; but this form of farming is little developed, and the consumptka 
purely local The same may be said of the fruit and vegetable crops. 
a view to introdudug new varieties and encouraging this branch of farming 
the Government enacted in 1909 that seeds and plants imported by travd 
lers landing in the country should be entered duty free up to the weigi 
of 5 kgs. 

Siock-breeding. — This industry already oc-cupies a place of some 
portance in the national economy of Columbia, and is likely to gain 
from day to day thanks to the scientific selection of breeding stock and tl 
more thorough utilisation of natural meadow lands. There is a oonsiderabif 
area of land suited to stock-breeding situated along the valleys of the 
rivers, the slopes of the table-lands, and the vast south-eastern plain, 

At present stock-breeding flourishes mora especially in the valleys ® 
the Magdalena, and of the Cauca, and on the extensive slopes of Bogota 
Ubate, Chinquinquira and Somagoso, where as a result of careful breedif 
with animals of the Durham and Dutch breeds a strain has been 
possessing excellent powers of resistence, suited both for fattening and & 
dairy purposes. ^ w , 

Horse-breeding is carried on side by side with that of cattle ; sheep as 
goats are raised on the central and western Cordilleras. ^ 

Beyond these districts lies a legion where stock-breeding forms d 
baris for economic development : this region is the vast savanna of Md 
On these 16 million hectares of territory there are about 5 million head 
live-stock ; but competent authoriti^ believe that by developing the culti 
ation of grass-land and by irrigation over 30 million head of cattle 
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! raised in^bis region. The meat of the animals bred here is of excellent 

lality. 

At present practically no live-stock is exported from Columbia ; al- 
ough the north-western region, situated at the foot of the Siena Nevada 
I Santa Malta, sends a certain number of animals each year to Cuba and 
^nama, where they are slaughtered. Undoubtedly when a better system 
irrigation has improved the pasture lands of Columbia, and when means 
communication for the transportation of live-stock and frozen meat are 
rovided, the export trade in these products will become of great importance 
ffthe country. The export of hides and skins in 1912 exceeded in value 
,661,721 gold pesos. 

(4) Forests. — As we have already said a great variety of valuable 
nber grows in the forests of Columbia. In those of the tropical zone there 
a plentiful supply of timber for building purposes, as also of the most 
iued hard-woods such as cedar, guaiacum, oak, ebony, etc. In the tem- 
perate zone agaves and tree-ferns prevail, also rubbers, the Peruvian bark- 
:ee, and many varieties of palms and other species. In the cold zone grow 
iuropean trees, such as the walnut, the pine, and so forth, 

Forest industries are undeveloped in Columbia owing to the difficulty 
transportation ; but they could easily become one of the leading factcrs 
the economic development of the country. This has been realised by 
|heCk)vemment which, by a decree of August 13th., 1908, regulated the ex- 
iloitatiou of the forests belonging to the State. This decree enacted that 
the forests containing valuable species such as the iagm, the Peruvian 
►ark-tree, rubber plants and other kinds of timber which can be easily ex- 
erted and on which the Government has a right of reservation shall be con- 
idered as belonging to the State 

As a rule the Government stipulates contracts with private parties for 
he exploitation of its forests. No concession may be made for more than 
‘0 years, and tJie maximum area is 3,000 hectares. One person or company 
ttay however, obtain several such concessions, provided they are separated 
>y forests covering at least a like area. 

I The concessions are made exclusively for the exploitation of specified 
pees. A contractor for the* exploitation of a certain kind of timber cannot 
puch other species unless he obtains a further permit. 

, Concession valid for one year and renewable for another year may also 
^ granted for the working of lots of 500 hectares in extent. 

Trees may only be felled when they are fully grown, and it is expressly 
orbiddeu to fell yoimg trees or to cut shoots which could be used for repro- 
^ctiou. It is al^ forbidden to peel off the bark of unfelled trees. 

A bill recently introduced by the Minister of Public Works provides that 
plantations of rubber, tagua, Peruvian bark, and other valuable trees suited 
exportation, or producing resin, oils, and other exports, shall be consid- 
as national forests not subject to sale by auction as land given in free 
?aiit. This bill provides that the area of forests let to a siigle person or 
®^pany may not exceed 5,000 hectares ; that the maximum duration of 
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the lease may not exceed 30 years; that the annual rent shdl be equiyj 
ent to 7 % of the total yield of the concession. 

§3. The labour supply akd colonisation. 

The above shows that only a small portion of the wealth of Columbia™ 
at present put to productive use, although this country is one of themoj 
favoured by nature. 

The general causes for this state of afiairs are many and compla 
in the first place we may mention defective and primitive methods of woi 
both in the domain of industry and of agriculture. But as far as agricultn 
is concerned, backward development is due, in the first place, to lacU 
labour. 

As we have seen, the density of the population is very low (4 inh# 
ants per square kilometre) whilst internal political troubles have stood it 
the way of directing towards Columbia the currents of emigration 
have done so much to develope the natural resources of other South Anierk- 
an countries. Of course the labour supply being indequate to meet tk 
demand, wages are very high, and both labour and private capital prela 
to seek employment in industries which yield more immediate results th^n 
agriculture. 

This state of affairs, which has hindered and still hinders so greatly tk 
economic development of the country, has been a source of grave anxiety 
to the Government which has not failed whenever possible to take step 
to counteract as far as possible the effects of this lack of hands, eves 
though unable completely to solve the difficult problem. 

The measures taken maybe classified in three groups: (l) theencouragf’ 
ment of immigration ; (2) free allotment of uncultivated lands (baldios) 
(3) the evangelisation and education of the savage tribes. | 

Encouragement of Immigration. — The Columbian parliament has con- 
stantly busied itself with the important question of immigration. Several 
laws passed in 1871, 1872 and 1873, seem to aim more at increasing dit 
population of the country than at developing its resources. For instant e,art.i 
of the law of 1871 authorised the executive authority to grant to immigraBts 
as much as 25 hectares of land per individual. lyaw 65 of 1887 granted cert- 
ain exemptions to foreigners, whether farmers or artisans ; lav. 1 ] 7 t f 1^9' 
still in force, aims chiefly at increasing the labour supply. It suHk rise 
the executive power to introduce into the country by all n*ea ns v hich 1 
may deem suitable, labourers for the coffee and sugar plantations and 1® 
the other farming and mining industries. With this end in view, the Govern 
ment can negotiate with employers for the purpose of recruiting the requiat 
labour, and it is its duty to see that the conditions of the contract arestrid 
ly ob^rved. One third of the expenses incurred in connection with 
immigration sdiemes are reimbursed to the Government by the employers 

To make the^ measures more effective the same law establisked 
Commission presided over by the Minister of Agriculture, and cors^istiuS 
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[our farmers, two appointed by the (jovemment a ad two others by the 
plovers requiring workmen. An annual grant of 150,000 pesos has been 
aside for carrying out these measures. 

Besides these immigration laws, Columbia has passed others to 
ilitatc foreigners settling in the country. Foreigners are placed on the 
ne footing as native-born citizens for the acquisition of all descriptions 
eal and personal estate . Here w^e sh all only ref er to the measures touching 
id which can be obtained as free grants by farmers who have carried 
t improvements or who have cultivated crops on the land which they 
sh to acquire. This mode of acquiring possession would seem preferable 
: foreigners to that which consists in making a claim as an immigrant; 
i, besides other drawbacks inherent in this system, the immigrant is not 
owed to select the land granted him. At the start he is subjected to 
:tain restrictions, and he may find it impossible to enlarge his holding 
it be bounded by other grants. Moreover, the immigrant is subject to 
rtain special regulations, whereas the mode of acquiring possession which 
e shall now explain leaves the owmer entirely free and ensures to him the 
eatest advantages. 

Free Grants of Uncultivated Land. — ■ To promote agricultural develop- 
,eiLt in the early days, lots amounting to 10 fanegas of land (l) and more 
ere granted to every granadino who settled on uncultivated soil. 

Laws enacted in 1874 and 1882 provided that anyone who would un- 
ertake the cultivation of nntilled soil should acquire property rights in the 
mie. Consequently, Columbian or foreign farmers who do not declare 
lemselves immigrants, can avail themselves of a, very practical means of 
-quiring free possession of uncultivated land. They need only take pos- 
^!^siou of the same and cultivate them, and then claim them as a free grant, 
M, Simon Araujo recently introduced a bill specifying the conditions 
jn \\ hich such free grants will be made. This bill provides for the establish- 
ttent of villages and centres of colonisation. The following are the main 
eatures of the proposal. 

Free grants of from 2 to 50 hectares of uncultivated land may be made 
0 farmers occupying the same on the following conditions : 

(1) The lot must be occupied by at least three persons under 70 years 
age ; 

(2) One third at least of the lot must be cultivated during the first 
t'ar of occupation ; 

(3) During the first three years a house must be built by the oc- 

The settler who has cultivated one third of his allotment will receive 
rom the Government a milch cow of w'hich he will become the owmer at 
end of two years if he has continued to cultivate the land during this 
•eriod. 

I'he proposal goes on to deal with collective settlement by groups of at 
"^st 25 families. In such cases the Government may grant as much as 


ares. 
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50,000 hectares of uncultivated land on certain conditions. The setiifl 
must undertake to begin working tlie land not later than one year after jj 
grant has been made ; they must provide healthy housing accomodate 
for their labourers, along with adequate board, and medical attendance 
caseofsickn^ or serious accident. Children under 12 years of ageiy 
only be employed on domestic work ; the hours of work must not exceed 
for women and 9 for men. The settlement must place at least one sett! 
on each 5 hectares of land, furnishing him with certain supplies and n 
a milch cow. 

The proposal also provides for the establishment of a scientific comme 
ion to study the conditions of economic development in the districts! 
Choco, Darien, Ariguari, and Car are. As a measme of propaganda, wii 
publicity is to be given to the report of this commission both at homcaa 
abroad. 

Apart from this proposal many schemes have been suggested forcok 
ising the country, one of them providing for the settlement of groups^ 
from 5 to 10 families who should form the nucleus for a more extensive graf 
consisting of from 50 to 100 households. Schemes have also been advocatti 
for settlement by companies possessing adequate capital to bring tiaic 
cultivation large areas of land. Such companies would be required to 1* 
deitake the oonstructiota of roads, which would enrich the natk, 
resources. 

Evangelisation and Education oi Savaf!.e Tribes. — By the side of m 
as a wmplemeut to these schemes for colonisation, Columbia has to (Kt 
the problem of civilising the savage tribes inhabiting the Republic. Beside 
being scanty, the population in certain districts consists of native trife 
still in a primitive condition, who, instead of being of assistance arei; 
obstacle in the way of the general development. This state of affairs esbtj 
more especially in the territory of Meta. Meta proper occupies the northerc 
section of the vast eastern plains, the southern part of which includes tlit 
almost unexplored territories of Putumayo, Caqueta, and Vaupes. 

• The census of 1912 returns the population of this region at 3,550 
ised inhabitants, and estimates at 50,000 the number of Indians in astatt 
of savagery. 

The administrative district of Meta, bounded to the south by 
Guay a veto and to the east by the Orinoco, is subdivided into 
provinces, Villavicencio, San Martin, and Orome. 

When we bear in mind that the climate of this region, generally b' 
and damp, with sudden changes of temperature, is unfavourable to the 
velopment of white colonisation, and that certain rebel tribes also stands 
the way of settling the country, the importance of dvilising the Indi® 
as a step towards the economic development of this section will be readil 
imderstood. The Indians may be divided into two classes: one inclndt 
all the tribes which go under the name of Caribs, who are savages in the fjd' 
est sense of the word. To these tribes, the fiercest of which are the Ctm’a! 
belong the Guahibos, who have begun to come into contact with the 
The second class includes ah those tribes which have acquired some 
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Civilisation ; they are descended, as a rule, from the aboriginal inhabit- 
tsof this region who even before thS Spanish conquest possessed a re- 
ively advanced civilisation, and who w ere <Jispersed by the conquerors, that 
to say, first by the Garibs, and then by the whites. These Indians, more 
nid and resigned than ill intentioned, could rapidly rise to a certain de- 
ee of civilisation if they were treated with humanity and kindness, more 
ptcially if they were adequately protected against the methods of un- 
mpulous whites. To civilise the other tribes will be a task demanding 
uch time, patience and self sacrifice. 

The method now followed consists in sending out missionaries and in 
)ening schools. When the Caroni missions were founded under the Spanish 

t minatioii, their head was iti vested with a large meixsure of authority, 
e missionary was both administrator and judge, and was invested with 
lecial powers for settling disputes which might arise among the natives, 
he results obtained exceeded all the expectations and hopes of the found- 
s. and in a relatively short period of some twenty years, 29 native vil- 
ges made act of submission to the head of the mission. Unfortunately, 
le wars of independence destroyed this work and led to the dispersion of 
le subject tribes. 

The present Government has decided to adopt the system of missions 
> which it grants full administrative authority, “The national arch- 
iocesan committee of the work of the missions in Columbia ”, with head- 
uarters at Bogota, has the duty f)f co-ordinating the work of these missions, 
besides the large private donations which they receive, the Government, in 
ccordance with the law of September i8th., 19T2, made the Committee 
II annual grant of 100,000 gold pesos from January 1st., 1913. 

It is the duty of the missionaries to evangelise and educate the native 
nbes. The educational work of the missions is divided into 6 sections 
nriesponding wdth the territories in which they operate : Goajii a and the 
lierra Xevada, Casanare, San Martin, Caqueta andPutnmayo, Ti^radentro 
lad Choco. 

The following figures showing the number of schools and pupils in 
liese scholastic districts are taken from the report presented to Congress 


2 by the Minister of •Public Instruction; 



Nnmbtr 

Number 


gf ScHr.wIs 

of I'upils 

Ikiajira and Sierra Nevada . . 

■ • 15 

565 

Casanare 

. . II 

604 

San Martin 

. . V 23 

39.S 

Caqueta . . 

• • -f> 

1,171 

Tierradentro 

. . i5 

788 

Choco 

. . 16 

1,084 

Total . 

. . 106 

4.fr'7 
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Spite of the efforts and sacrifices made, it ^oiUd seem that these sm 
ions have not secured the results l!oped for. According to the bishop, 
Dibona this is largely due to the conduct of the civilised people themselw 
who not infrequently ill-^eat ihe Indians in the , most brutal fashion i 
fact, it is most urgent to appoint a guardian for the Indians to whom tL 
may appeal for protection gainst the excesses to which they are expose 
The necessary protective measures are now being studied. One of the % 
recent projects is for the establishment of centres of colonisation peopl{ 
by married soldiers to whcm grants of land and cattle would be mad 
The^ settlers could build roads and prepare the ground for the settlemei 
of the native tribes and for white immigrants, Each settlement would \ 
provided with a school under the direction of a missionary , who would k 
under him lay teaches who could instruct the natives in certain tradt 
The school would also be provided with a doctor and an inspector, entrmtt 
with supervision over dealings with Indians and the employment of woil 
men, so as to protect them against deception and abuses. 


iiiebnefreviewwehaveheregivenclearlyshowsthat thevital uroble: 

tor the economic development of Columbia is that of providing an at 
equate supply of labour, and this in the domain of agriculture covers tl 
question of colonisation. 

Ill view of its scanty population the authoiities of Columbia can oil 
^ ve le question of agricultural colonisation by having recourse bot 
to imiiugratioii and to the training and education of . the native tribes sti 
nr^Tlf a Vi savagery. Although internal troubles until rccentl 
Li.v ' Government from pursuing a systematic and uninterni,ilf 
pc hey m these matters, the efforts which have been made and the proposa 

liope that before long ColnnitH 
uat .rll“'“ economic development to which its unriv.* 

uSoT“™' exclusively on their « 


RUGGERI AhPREDO, gerente responsabile. 




